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SOME PORTRAITS IN THE PITTI 
GALLERY. 


By K. L. MONTGOMERY. 


S Dante met Beatrice on that 
A summer morning at the corner 
of the Ponte Rubaconte, so the 
Present continually comes face to face 
with the Past in. Florentine _ streets. 
Santa Maria Novella, where seven young 
gentlewomen met their gallants one 
Thursday, as Boccaccio relates; the 
Ponte Vecchio, ‘‘laden with the 
same quaint shops,’’ though held 
now by the Goldsmiths’ Guild, 
not the butchers’, as when Michael 
Angelo went to and fro; the Piazza 
della Signoria, which reddened in 
turn to Savonarola’s Bonfire of Vani- 
ties, and to the pyre of Savonarola him- 
self, all cast the same shadows in the 
same sunshine, centuries ago, as now. 
And if the Mercato Vecchio has vanished 
before the invasion of Municipal Goths, 
if the litter of the Misericordia Brethren 
has given place to an automobile, if 
Donatello’s S. George from the Or San 
Michele has been ‘‘ imprisoned ’’ in the 
Bargello, nevertheless, the two great 
picture galleries of Florence can boast 
of an interest peculiar ; for the self-same 
pictures hung in the great palace, linked 
by the naive secret passage between the 
Uffizi and the Pitti, in the days when the 
palace makers brought the collection to- 
gether, as now, when by the magnani- 
mous will of the last Medici, Florence 
and the public of all nations have entered 
on that great inheritance. 





As is to be expected in a collection of 
a family who were art-lovers for genera- 
tions, portraits of. themselves are 
numerous, from Giovanni di Bicci, first 
of the line, with his rough-hewn saga- 
cious features, to the last of it, the Elec- 
tress Palatine, Anna Maria Ludovica. Of 
these, the greater number are to be seen 
in the Uffizi, but that of Ippolito de 
Medici fully introduces Titian (Vecelli da 
Cadore), earliest in date among the 
painters selected for this paper. Cardinal 
malgré soi, Ippolito, in Longfellow’s 
drama of Michael Angelo, thus explains 
his preference for secular garb :—‘‘ At 
my time of life and with my habits, the 
petticoats of a cardinal would be— 
troublesome; I could neither ride nor 
walk, nor do a thousand things, if I were 
dressed like an old dowager.”’ 

Titian therefore found his opportunity 
for the subdued richness of tone loved 
of him in the mulberry velvet of a Hun- 
garian magnate, assumed by his sitter 
as papal legate on the occasion of a con- 
ference at Bologna between the Emperor 
Charles V. and Clement VII. Smooth 
and finished is the brushwork in Titian’s 
best style, the.inward glow, of which the 
Venetian school possessed the secret, 
breaking the lights on the mass of uni- 
form colour in masterly wise. The grey- 
brown belt, and golden hilts of sword 
and dagger are the only relieving 
touches. But technique appears far 
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from having been the predominant con- 
sideration with the master, whose art 
was to him as a hazel wand, to indicate 
the hidden springs of character; some- 
thing also of destiny is in this present- 
ment of the young Florentine with the 
bastard’s bar across the Medici palle of 
his shield. The attitude, three-quarters 
in profile—generally by the aslant angle 


under the grey and green feathers of his 
quilted cap is, alike in its penetration 
and reserve, expressive of a man forced 
to walk warily in a world of untoward 
circumstances and secret foes. Looking 
at the man in his pose, watchful yet 
subtly resigned, one almost seems to 
hear again the clamour of the voices of 
the Neapolitan borgo, which told pure, 





ELEONORA, DUCHESS OF GONZAGA URBINO. (Titian. 


of glance imparting a somewhat sinisier 
suggestion—may partly be accountable 
for the brooding, sullen air pervading 
the figure, but the typically Italian face 
with smiling lips, contradicted by 
sombre eyes, is instinct with unfulfilled 
inclination and a warped life. The grip 
of the hand on the sword tells of the 
vigour with which the born soldier would 
have wielded it, but the countenance 


beautiful Giulia Gonzaga of the fate 
overtaking this devoted friend of hers, 
who had rescued her from’ Barbary 
Corsairs. 

‘** Poisoned at Itri!’’ 

** Poisoned? Who is poisoned ?”’ 

** The Cardinal Ippolito, my master ! 

Call it malaria! It was very 
sudden !”’ 
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A thread of kinship—a la mode de 
Bretagne at least—exists between this 
ill-starred Medici and the lovely lady long 
known as La Bella di Tiziano now es- 
tablished to be Eleanora Gonzaga, wife 
of Francesco della Rovere, Duke of 
Urbino, whose descendant Vittoria 





pose, the toning of the carnation tinting 
with the golden hair and white cambric, 
and so many other details of beauty, are 
fused into a harmonious whole, not pre- 
sented as isolated motifs.”” Harmony— 
the smoothness of luxurious circum- 
stances—is, indeed, the atmosphere of 


Raphael 


LEO X. WITH CARDINALS. 


brought this. portrait of her ancestors 
with the rest of her valuable dowry, into 
the Medici family. Burckhardt declares 
this chestnut-haired beauty in peacock 
blue damascened with gold ‘‘ to sur- 
pass in magic charm even the Flora of 
the Uffizi. The entrancing lightness of 





the picture, of which the theme appears 
to be the pride of life; the coral and 
pearl earrings, amber necklace, golden 
girdle, accessories to the sumptuous 
effect of the main mass of blue, relieved 
by the murrey-velvet sleeves slashed (the 
slashings deprecated for Katherine by 
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Petruchio!) with white. A shimmer as 
of green lagoon water, is afforded by the 
veil at the right side, though it, as well 
as the lifeless background, tells of re- 
painting in Paris, during the rape of 
this beauty (together with everything 
else that took his fancy), by the first 
Napoleon; but the bungling brush hap- 
pily spared the curl on the shoulder, one 
of the deadliest weapons in the feminine 
arsenal. . The unlined forehead under tke 
rippled hair, the lips in their untroubled 
curve, as little hint of intellectuality as 
of acquaintance with life’s secrets and 
problems; this is one of the women cast 
for pageant, not for toil of head or hand 
or heart. The ducal palace of Urbino, 
“‘that wonderful house in which to 
dwell was to breathe an enchanted air,’’ 
was a fit home for her; the spectator 
wonders, does her fair ghost haunt the 
“* rooms that were then bowers of fruit 


and flowers and forests of carved 
leaves,’’ though now they are roofless 
shells? Perhaps not; such lives lives 


out in the sunshine are scarcely of the 
stuff for ghosts ; the shadow of a butter- 
fly is of no great count. 

Through the small Corridor of the 
Columns, where hangs a collection of 
miniatures so highly valued by Prince 
Leopold de Medici (the practical 
founder of this Gallery) as to always 
form part of his personal baggage, an- 
other Titian is to be studied. A hand- 
some man with graying beard poses as 
though defying the painter, his daring 
black eyes and pretrusive lips of a bully 
as admirably rendered as the velvet and 
satin of coat ‘and collar, the latter con- 
centrating the light on itself. ‘‘ Had I 
given the artist a few more crowns he 
would have bestowed more pains on the 
material of the brocade!’’ writes Pietro 
Aretino of the portrait of himself, but, 
despite this dissatisfaction, Titian has 
differentiated his materials with his 
legion guileful methods of obtaining 
effects—fingers, brush, glazings and 
scumblings, all playing their parts. A 
mulberry mantle and old gold vest throw 
up the battered good looks of his sub- 
ject, commissioning this likeness as a 
gift to his patron, the Grand-duke 
Cosimo I., and, as an unimportant de- 
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“e A 
hideous marvel,’’ writes the Aretino 
of this portrait, but adds: ‘‘I see my 


tail, leaving him to pay for it! 


living self in a painting.’’ . As a literary 
bravo with a satire for poisoned dagger 
or a lampoon for bludgeon, Pietro 
Aretino has always enjoyed invidious 
reputation, though his own verse on 
his house in Arezzo describes his bust 
as of one who “ said good of the good 
and bad of the bad.’’ 

Another sitter stopped his gondola at 
Titian’s steps one evening and _ re- 
quested the artist to limn his like- 
ness. It was already twilight, we may 
think, and the visitor, standing against 
the light reflected from the grey water 
below, perhaps struck the’ Venetian 
fancy as an incarnation of that England 
beyond seas, sunless, but with danger- 
ous blue lightings when the tempest 
wakens. So it was, maybe, that 
Titian painted the young man as he saw 
him first, a restrained, black figure 
against a luminous background, with 
steady, pale-blue eyes and his insular 
reserve about him liké an atmosphere. 
‘* Howard, Duke of Norfolk,’’ later 
catalogues have called him, but it is as 
The Englishman that for well-nigh 
four hundred years he has lived in the 
art world. In all the generations of 
demi-immortals on that border country 
between flesh: and spirit, it would be 
difficult to find a personage more in- 
tensely virile—indifferent to opinion, re- 
ticent as to himself, his experiences and 
ambitions, as is the secret of dignity. 
Spare, somewhat pale, with slight beard 
and moustache, his good looks are not 
of the flamboyant variety. Only gradu- 
ally the discovery comes on you, that 
the man is very handsome, noting his 
clear-cut features, his look of race, the 
eagle quality of glance. Waiting 
strength is the predominant character- 
istic, expressed as much by the hands 
which belong to him as in his face, as is 
not always the case with the hands of 


portraits. ‘‘ Who was he? What was 
he?’’ cries Henry James. ‘‘ Hand- 
some, clever dangerous, it was 


not his fault if he had no adventures.’’ 
In Italy of the sixteenth 
in Elizabethan England—of 


Adventures ! 
century, 
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course he had—but milord would never 
speak of them! 

The Medici again introduce Raphael 
(separated in date of birth from Titian 
only by six years) in the portrait of 
Pope Leo X., with his nephew cardinals, 
Giulio de’ Medici and Luigi de’ Rossi. 
Giulio, developed into Clement VII., 
would later give this portrait to the Duke 
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tudes of thought; the painter has not 
more subtly differentiated papal crimson 
and eminent scarlet, the dull tone of the 
chair cushions and the clamant vermilion 
of the tablecloth, than he has Pope 
Leo’s psychological savouring, as it 
were, of the suggestion made by the 
Mephistophelean Giulio, himself occupied 
with the mere expounding, as Secretary 





DONNA VELATA,. 


of Mantua, but Florence deemed a copy 
by Andrea del Sarto would answer all 
purposes, and the copy accordingly fully 
satisfied Duke and critics, till Vasari 
happened along in Mantua to disclose 
the fraud (now in the Naples Gallery) ! 

** Aye, but the soul—he’s Rafail!’’ 
The canvas might be described as a 
study of four tones of red and three atti- 


([Ruphael 


Rossi is in calculating results. The pic- 
ture is quick with character, even to the 
accessories—the ‘ cristallum concavum ’ 
used by near-sighted Leo (Pasquino had 
remarked to Marforio, ‘‘ Many blind 
cardinals created the blind Pope!’’), the 
book exquisitely illuminated but not 
clearly to be distinguished whether 
sacred or profane, the bell of chased 
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silver worthy of a virtuoso’s hand. 
‘* A most hideous, squint-eyed, fat per- 
son this, and Raphael has not flattered 
him,’’ cries Mrs. de Wolf Addison, but 
Hutton bids us note how tactfully the 
painter ‘“‘ has contrived the light and 
shadow, so that the fat, heavy face of 
the Pope is not emphasized, and you 
discern perfectly the beauty of the head, 
the delicacy of the nostrils, the clever, 
sensual, pathetic, witty mouth.”’’ A 
far cry in sooth from this soul of a pagan 
in a body of a’ Pope to the inspiration 
of the Sistine Madonna, yet perhaps the 
receptive instinct is the same in both, 
only here the revelation is of earth, 
earthly, in the other of the celestial. 

The Medici were generous patrons to 
Raphael, and laity and clergy followed 
their example. A triad of his por- 
traiture hanging near each other repre- 
sent Tommaso Inghirami in his 
bishop’s cramoisi, and husband and 
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tances, though German critics declare 
something of Da Vinci is to be detected 
in Maddalena. Possibly the treatment 
of the grey-blue veil over the plump 
shoulders may have been inspired by 
Mona Lisa, though here the veil ap- 
pears scarcely suggestive of the charac- 
ter of the placid, large-eyed woman, 
comely in pale red bodice and blue 
damask oversleeves—no mistiness in 
her mental climate. There is more of 
subtlety in Angelo’s face, his eyes full 
of his own thoughts. These picture folk 
in halls and countries, for which there 
exists no ‘‘ Open Sesame,’’ seem to live 
their own lives, the still air of acts of 
memory is about them. Now and again 
some are conscious of the spectator, as 
that other ecclesiastical portrait, half 
attributed to Raphael, the Cardinal 
Bibbiena hard by, wheft the acute, in- 
tellectual churchman repays scrutiny 
with scrutiny, but for the most part they 





PRIXCE FREDERICK 


wife, Angelo and Maddalena Doni. 
These latter two, among Raphael’s 
earliest attempts at portrait work, still 
show the influence of Perugino, especi- 
ally in the blue little champaign dis- 





OF URBEINO. | Baroccio 


preserve the insulation of passers-by in 
the street. 

Still another Raphael in the Pitti must 
be reckoned with, the Donna Velata, 
who, some critics assert, is the original 
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Fornarina, and some a noble Roman 
woman. Beautiful, indeed, she is, deep 


bosomed and ox-eyed. The Trastevere, 
these 


probably enough, bred robust 
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as it -were, the astral manifestation of 
the former, transcended, disencumbered 
from the earthly by the occult of Genius. 

Next in chronological order, an ia- 





PRINCE LEOPOLD DE MEDICI. 


shoulders and columnar neck! Lut 
across the room Titian’s Bella in in- 
staneous comparison brings out the 
bourgeoise in Raphael’s model. The 
painting, however—sufficiently far from 
the master’s usual methods as only com- 
paratively lately to be established as his 
—silences criticism. One has an idea of 
the sitter being in sunset radiance, so 
mellow is the tone even of the white veil 
well outlined against the greyish-green 
background, and breaking into tints of 
amber in the pearl satin sleeve, the top 
note of the colour scale reached in the 
necklace of gold-set agates. The little 
black bows are coquetry of contrast on 
the white chemisette, and the rose-red 
jewel with its pearl drop enhances the 
night of the hair, but the psychological 
value of the picture, with its floating re- 
semblance to the Sistine Madonna, is 
chiefly the revelation afforded by it as to 
the comparative places of the Model and 
the Idea in Raphael’s work} the latter, 





[Tiberio Titi 


teresting comparison between Tintoretto 
and Veronese may be _ instituted 
by means of two portraits to be 
studied here—the former’s Vincenzo 
Zeno and the latter’s Daniele Barbero. 
Typical Venetians both, Tintoretto’s 
powerful, broad-headed study, posed be- 
side a casement-framed vignette of a fly- 
ing squall over a lagoon, reveals, in this 
probable characterisation of a life of ups 
and downs, the sense of drama, pointed 
out by Symonds of Tintoretto. In Vero- 
nese’s canvas, on the contrary, this 
artist shows himself less scenic than 
usual. The fur—lynx surely ?—the robes 
black velvet, miss something of his 
finish. It is oddly akin to Tintoretto him- 
self in dash, and reliance on ‘‘ brusque 
lights.’’ All the more marked is the at- 
tention bestowed on face and hands of 
the grizzled Ambassador with the small, 
dark <yes; for once both these painters 
have been content to devote themselves 
to an expression of individuality as com- 
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plete as the facsimile of a man’s signa- 
ture; here Veronese is not merely 
materialistic nor Tintoretto dominated 
by his theme. 

Two of the dearest babies in the art- 
world, neither cupids nor cherubs but 
dimpled humans, form pendants in the 
Hall of Apollo, though in life fifty years 
and more divided them. Of the pair, 
the swaddled treasure making a mouth 
to cry at the gaze of the strange painter 
Baroccio, is that young Prince of Urbino, 
for whom the silver armour worn by 
John Inglesant, when he met his bro- 
ther’s murderer on the mountain pass, 
had originally been designed by the 
father destined to survive him and to die 
the last male of his line. The unyield- 
ing cot and embroidered white and 
bronze-red coverlet make a rich har- 
mony for the apricot-tinted little face; 
many an Italian infant is mummified in 
similar wise to-day in those cerements 
of fasces. The other rosy thing 
dumped on his mother’s couch under the 
pearl and gold quilt, with the blossom- 
ing lily lent by France to the Medici, is 
adorably resigned, his fat limbs free to 
kick at pleasure. Those little naked 
feet often enough trod these halls, for 
Tiberio Titi has here} represented the 
Prince Leopold before mentioned, almost 
the last brilliant, tactful, cultured mem- 
ber of his waning house. The brown 
baby’s daughter, Vittoria della Rovere, 
is represented by various portraits in 
character—Vestal Virgin, or Madonna 
herself—on these walls, and the like- 
nesses of her maids of honour in square 
frames hang in the corridor, linking the 
Pitti with the Uffizi Gallery. Other 
maids, these in ovals, are to be seen near 
by, those of Vittoria’s daughter-in-law, 
French Marguerite Louise, she who all 
but gave to history an actual Flight of 
the Duchess with a band of gipsies in 
Pisa. 

A curious instance of character por- 
traiture can be studied in Cristofano 
Allori’s Judith, pronounced by Teutonic 
criticism ‘‘ uncontestably the most beau- 
tiful of Judiths, though, regarded as 
Allori’s mistress, as she is established to 
have been, it may be doubted whether 
those languorous eyelids, pouting lips, 
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and impending embonpoint indicate 
capability of a passionate heart.’’ Pro- 
bably it is this impression which Allori 
wished to bring forth by this canvas, 
symbo;ical. one imagines, down to the 
golden glow centred in the glorious dafto- 
dil-yellow ofthe robe, but with mellow 
richness suffusing even the marvellous 
texture of the white cashmere wa‘st 
scarf. For when the artist painted the 
handsome dark-eyed girl with no feeling 
in her face but much in the unwomanly 
grip of hand, the satire was mordant as 
any ever drawn by bitterness from the 
depths of a disillusioned heart. It is 
his own head as Holofernes that Al'ori 
has set in that hand ot the famous, or 
infamous, Mazzafoira, and the servant 
with eager, calculating eyes, in the back- 
ground, is the worthy mother of such a 
woman. It is almost amusing to read 
in ‘‘ Esthetic Essays’’ that Schlegel sees 
in her ‘‘ simple piety and wonder.’’ The 
jarring note of death in the midst of life, 
struck by that agonised head, is no doubt 
the consciousness pervading the artist, 
that he has given himself into the power 
of the daughters of the charnel house 
and the worm, indifferent to all but what 
their corroding greed can feast upon. 
The jewel in ‘‘Judith’s’’ hair glimmers 
like a Medusa’s eye; it, and not the 
unseen sword, it may be imagined, has 
smitten the pale head into that passive- 
ness of the victim. 

The concentrated tragedy in such a 
piciure makes it a relief to turn to [he 
Four Philosophers of Rubens, master- 
piece of colour and composition. In 
comparison with Vandyke’s splendid 
Cardinal Bentivoglio at hand, which 
imparts a sense of expansion in the 
study of the elegant, dignified prelate 
in scarlet and lace-trimmed cotta, this 
canvas of the master might appear to 
suffer from compression, but for the 
skill which has broken out a landscape 
of towers and open country in the back- 
ground. The quartette, Justus Lipsius, 
Hugo Grotius, Rubens himself and his 
brother, is admirably grouped, though 
Buckhardt will not allow equality of por- 
traiture to all the four, and accuses the 
artist of partly painting from memory. 
An echo of Michael Angelo’s daring reply 
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to a similar charge, ‘‘ Who will know ?’’ 
seems in the air, aS one contemplates 
this magnificent example of technique 
and colouring at once harmonious and 
rich. It is essentially a student’s pic- 
ture, this presentment of men with hair 
worn from temples and the abstract gaze 
of the thinker, but his favourite tulips 
near Lipsius and the fine dog beside 
Grotius (fit to match 
the white hound in 
Bronzino’s portrait of 
Guido Taldo, Duke of 


Urbino), are sympa- 
thetic touches with 
the individual. For 


once the spirit rather 
than the flesh has 
occupied Rubens (him- 
self depicted for us 
here more rationally 
than merely by his 
outward presentment) 
there by the curtains; 
something of the 
man’s outlook of life, 
his appreciation of the 
values of personality, 
his requirement of 
outward prosperity to 


enable character to 
fulfil itself, seem to 
glimmer to us from 


the canvas. 

In the Corridor of 
Columns, already 
mentioned, hang four 
portraits of a woman, 
playing with a dog, 
and exhibiting chef- 
d’ceuvres of cookery 
—miniature Court 
figures of pastry are a 
novelty—or standing 
beside a gentleman of 
no particular aspect. 
Not one in_ thirty 
‘“‘ doing the Pitti ’’ pauses for a passing 
glance—not One in ten of those who do 
cares to know that the slender figure in 
red, with lace-trimmed apron on tight- 
strapped bodice, is she, who, as General 
Young in his History of the Medici 
Points out, ‘‘ by her chief act 
caused the star of her house, as it sank, 
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to send out one departing ray of glory.” 
For, dispossessed by a usurper with no 
shred of right in the Grand-duchy of 
Tuscany, this last of the Medici, Anna 
Maria Ludovica, of whom “ no statue 
adorns Florence, no gallery or museum 
has her name written over its doors,”’ 
nevertheless royally asserted her royalty, 
when she gifted in perpetuity ‘‘ the 





Christofano Allori 


JUDITH WITH HEAD OF HOLOFERNES. 
Portrait of the-Artist’s Mistress. 


The head of Holofernes 
is that of the Artist. 


greatest private art collection in the 
world ’’ to Florence of the Medici. Very 
generous, very simple, with no flourish 
of trumpets—that is the manner 
of kings’ giving. A fine act 
finely done—such more truly reveal 
than the subtlest brush of the por- 
trait painter. 
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By MAX PEMBERTON. 


HEY carried cigarettes and 
Turkish coffee to a_ terrace 
above the glacis of the Castle, 

and thither I followed the Governor 
when dinner was done. A radiant sun- 
set followed upon a day of torrid heat 
and burning winds. The distant 
Adriatic had that shimmer of hazy light 
which is the aftermath of a summer’s 
day as the son of Dalmatia knows it. 
Even the dwellers upon the mountain- 
side complained. 

I had been through Montenegro and 
was returning home by Trieste and the 
Adriatic sea. All the world nowadays 
knows those glorious waters, and the 
countless islands are marked down in 
every tourist’s Vade mecum. Then it 
was very different. Austria had just 
entered upon her dominion of the States. 
There were brigands abundant. You 
could be held to ransom and robbed al- 
most on any island you cared to name. 
Travel was adventure worthy the name. 
I remember that an Austrian officer at 
Metkovitch cautioned me not to venture 
among the people of the hills on any 
pretence whatever. ‘‘ They are all 
thieves,’’ he said, ‘‘ even the soldiers. 
Keep on the ship and you will be all 
right. Our folks cannot help you 
ashore. We are still shooting, but the 
work is slow.”’ 

The advice was wholesome and I took 
it. Not until we touched at the port of 
Spalato did I leave the Austrian Lloyd 
steamer at all, and then it was merely 
to carry a letter of introduction to the 
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Governor, given me by this timorous 
friend at Metkovitch. Here, as else- 
where, I found the Austrian official the 
most delightful person in Europe. The 
Governor was up at the fortress in the 
hills, said the young Captain in charge, 
and, if I cared to go as far, he would 
send an escort with me. The invita- 
tion had a nice sound and I determined 
to miss a steamer and take advantage 
of it. After all, there is something 
picturesque in being robbed by mountain 
brigands—and what a tale would it be 
for smoking rooms until the end of my 
days! 

Let me state at once that this pious 
hope of polite brigandage was not des- 
tined to be fulfilled. I had an escort of 
half-a-dozen splendidly mounted hussars 
and they were as unlike brigands as any 
half-a-dozen hussars could be. The road 
itself, winding up from the sea amidst 
green mountains and sweet smelling 
pines, I found, beyond words, pictur- 
esque. Here fresh breezes tempered 
the pursuing heat and bade the traveller 
live again. The solitudes were immense 
and of unsurpassable majesty. Nor did 
the Castle itself strike a discord in this 
gamut of pleasing harmonies. Such a 
Castle it was as the second Mahomet 
might have built or Cesar himself have 
overthrown; a veritable fortress of the 
hills; a granite keep, superb in its isola- 
tion and its dignity. As for the Gover- 
nor, he received me with the character- 
istic hospitality of his race. Strangers 
were rare enough in that lonely moun- 
tain vastness that he would not readily 
part with one. 
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‘**T will show you the hills,’’ he said 
earnestly. ‘‘ We have fishing which 
cannot be bettered and shooting as good. 
I can promise you anything from a bear 
to an African snipe. The country is re- 
markable—so are the people, a little too 
remarkable sometimes. We are shoot- 
ing one of them at dawn to-morrow—a 
young trooper from Zara. I don’t know 
whether you have ever seen a man shot, 
but if you haven’t, this affair may in- 
terest you. I'll tell you the story after 
dinner—it’s characteristic of the place 
and of the temper I have to deal with.”’ 

All this, mind you, from a pleasant- 
faced old gentleman with white whiskers 
and bright blue eyes and the aspect of a 
saint in the pictures. Had he been 
speaking of the contemplated execution 
of a fowl, he could not have referred to 
the subject less seriously. For myself, 
I but dimly understood that a man was 
to be shot, and that I was invited to 
witness his execution. A truly British 
horror of such spectacles found some ex- 
pression, I suppose, in my manner and 


bearing. 1 was profoundly interested, 
and yet, frankly, a coward in the 
matter. The Governor perceived as 


much and turned the subject adroitly. 

‘** I must tell them to get a good horse 
for you,’’ he said. ‘* We will set cut 
early to-morrow and see what we can 


kill. Or, if you prefer to fish, I can 
arrange it. Perhaps you may play 
picquet? That would be great good 
news.”’ 


I told him that I did play picquet and 
so filled his heart with joy. Evidently 
he had determined to make a prisoner 
of me, and he, it appeared, was the verit- 
able social brigand against whom I had 
been warned. The lonely life he led 
up there in the hills undoubtedly ac- 
counted for his earnest desire that I 
should remain his guest for some weeks. 
It is true that he had a squadron of hus- 
sars in the citadel, but the officers were 
not much to his liking, and I imagined 
that the presence of a stranger who 
shot and fished and played picquet was a 
god-send—even if that stranger had dis- 
played no overmastering joy when he 
heard that there: was a man to be exe- 
cuted at dawn to-morrow. 
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It was astonishing, upon my part, 
how this hint of a grim tragedy, so soon 
to be played within these monstrous 
walls, ran in my head and would not be 
disturbed. I could think of nothing else. 
The very isolation of the scene, the 
majesty of the hill-lands, the stories 1 
had heard of their romance and _ their 
danger accentuated the sense of awe 
with which the Governor’s callous words 
had filled me. A man to die at dawn to- 
morrow! Had I been a son of the 
Adriatic such an intimation would have 
left me quite indifferent. Life is cheap in 
Dalmatia, and what is it to any man 
that another must die? My very judg- 
ment of the old Governor may have been 
harsh and misplaced. He was there to 
rule these provinces in the name of 
Austria, and duty must be done. A 
moment’s reflection, as I dressed for 
dinner, reminded me that I knew but 
little of the condemned man’s story and 
must wait to hear it before I could pro- 
nounce an opinion. The young trooper 
might be nothing better than a common 
brigand of the hill-side. The Governor 
alone could tell me. 

This confidence came when our dinner 
had been eaten and the coffee carried to 
the terrace above the glacis. It was at 
this moment that we were joined by an 
old Italian priest, old enough, it ap- 
peared, to remember the days when 
Spalato belonged to Italy—and he, to 
my satisfaction, at once raised the sub- 
ject in which the Governor had inter- 
ested me so profoundly. I gathered 
that he was but lately come from the 
condemned man’s cell, and not only this, 
but that some question of the lad’s guilt 
or innocence yet remained unsolved. A 
rapid conversation between priest and 
Governor in the tricky Italian dialect of 
the coast left me little wiser than be- 
fore; but when our cigars had been 
lighted and liqueurs served, my amiable 
host at once gratified my curiosity and 
spoke of the prisoner. 

‘* It is a most serious case,’’ he said— 
‘“‘ here is a young soldier named Sandra 
accused of striking an officer in defence 
of a young woman to whom he was pas- 
sionately attached. He is condemned 
by the court of Livno, not for striking 
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the officer—about which there is some 
doubt—but for murdering the very girl 
who was the author of the trouble. This 
district, as you may know, is, for the 
time being, under what is practically 
martial law. There have been so many 
outrages, so much disorder everywhere, 
that my Government is determined to es- 
tablish its authority at any price, and 
will do so as successfully in Dalmatia as 
we have already done it in Herzegovina 
and the South. I am sorry for the lad, 
and there is an element of mystery in the 
case which I do not altogether like. 
That, however, is not my business. 
Sandra must die at dawn. I could not 
pardon him against the judgment of the 
Court unless the evidence in his favour 
were overwhelming. My own preroga- 
tive is really very limited.’’ 

He appealed to the old priest, 
supported his view with animation. 

‘* The fact is, signor,’’ he said, ‘‘ we 
are not—his excellency and I—we are 
not absolutely convinced that the girl is 
dead.’’ 

I stared at them in amazement. 

‘* Not convinced that she is dead and 
yet you will shoot the man! Is that Dal- 
matian justice, excellency ?’’ 

The priest shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* There had been a brawl at the inn 
and the girl, Lucy, was picked up insen- 
sible. I saw her myself that night, and 
certainly she appeared to be dead. -What 
follows then? We learn that they car- 
ried the body to Strepitza to bury it. I 
send some hussars over to Strepitza and 
they can learn nothing of the matter. 
We know that the innkeeper, Lucy’s 
father, did not wish her to marry Sandra. 
I confess my perplexity: His excellency 
cannot help me. What would you do 
under the circumstances, signor?’’ 

**Suspend all judgment until the 
truth is known. You cannot shoot a 
man for a murder he has not committed, 
reverence. That would be a crime 
against our common humanity.”’ 

“* There is no official crime in Dalmatia 
but that of official backwardness,’’ the 
Governor rejoined. 

I could see none the less that he was 
not convinced. There were seeds of 


who 
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hesitation already taking root in a dis- 
position which did not lack sympathy. 

‘* Governments which rule savage 
countries cannot do so with a white rose 
in the buttonhole,’’ he ran on; ‘‘ I must 
show them in Vienna that I mean to 
make the mountains safe. What would 
be said if I pardoned this man without 
further evidence? Would they not call 
me a faintheart who was also something 
of a coward. No, no, I must do my 
duty. It can be nothing to me officially 
whether the girl be alive or dead.” 

He persisted in this, and yet I per- 
ceived plainly that his duty was ~abhor- 
renttohim. We had argued the point a 
hundred times, I suppose, when he pro- 
posed to me that I should see the pri- 
soner and, jumping at his invitation, I 
followed him from the terrace down the 
hundred stairs by which the keep is ap- 
proached—and so to the dungeon of the 
fortress. A heavy-jowled Dalmatian 
trooper, carrying a monster scimitar in 
the best spirit of medizval valour, 
showed us into a chamber cut out of the 
solid rock but wonderfully cool and 
clean—and there in a corner, fast asleep 
upon a prison bed, I beheld the lad, San- 
dra, and instantly determined that he 
was innocent. 

A kinder face I had never seen on a 
youth. Italian in type, he had the pink 
and white skin of a mountaineer, the 
eyes of a son of Ragusa, the curly dark 
brown hair that one sees so often in 
Southern Italy. Of slight build, he ap- 
peared to possess an agile and well- 
shaped figure, trained to endurance on 
the mountain passes. Nor did his 
manner, when they awoke him, contra- 
dict this pleasant impression. I dis- 
covered that he spoke German and at 
once entered into conversation with him, 

“*T am a stranger and would help you, 
Sandra. Please tell me how to do so?”’ 

“*Mein herr,’’ he said, with great 
reverence, ‘‘ God alone can help me. I 
am to be shot at dawn.”’ 

** They charge you with a grave crime 
—I do not believe that you committed it, 
Sandra.” 

He looked up at me with such an ex- 
pression of gratitude as one reads in the 
eyes of a dog. 
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“GOD ALONE CAN HELP ME,’’ HE SAID, ‘*! AM TO BE SHOT AT DAWN.”’ 
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‘** Mein herr, if you have ever loved 
a woman, you will know that I could not 
have committed the crime.’’ 

“* But Lucy is dead. Do they not say 
that ?”’ 

‘* They say it, excellency. Would to 
God it were true, for then should I see 
her again when I die at dawn, mein 
herr.”’ 

‘* You do not believe that she is dead, 
L see?’’ 

‘* How can I deny it—her father has 
said so?”’ 

‘“* And the priest saw her? Well, they 
have taken her to Strepitza. Is that far 
from here, Sandra?’’ 

‘It is nine miles across the moun- 
tains.”’ 

*“And have you no friend in this 
place?” 

‘* They were all my friends before this 
—but who will be my friend now? It is 
not natural to think so, mein herr. It is 
not what we expect of men.”’ 

I turned the subject and harped back 
again to the story of the girl about whom 
the trouble had come. A hundred ques- 
tions, taxing the Governor’s patience to 
the last point, hardly satisfied me. Al- 
ready there was something in my head 
which I hardly dared to confess to any- 
one. The unhappy lad could enlight+n 
me but little. I perceived that he had 
loved the girl so passionately that any 
thought of the measure of the love she 
had given in return had never entercu 
his head. As to the young officer whom 
he had struck, well, there was no doubt 
that he had made advances to Lucy. 

‘* We were never friends, mein herr,’’ 
the lad said ; ‘‘ from the first day he came 
here, he marked me down. I have suf- 
fered a great deal at his hands. He was 
not in love with Lucy—I do not believe 
it; but he followed her to torture me. 
And she laughed at him always. She 
was not very strong and rarely came 
down to the village. Last year she had 
a great illness, but it would not help me 
to tell you about that. The Lieutenant 
Katka saw her but little. It was quite 
an accident that he met her upon the 
night of my misfortune.’’ 

‘* Do you know where the Lieutenant 
is now, Sandra?’’ 
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** He has a week’s leave, they tell me, 
and has gone hunting in the hills.”’ 

‘* Did they name the place, Sandra?” 

** They spoke of Duka, mein herr. It 
lies towards the sea, twenty-eight kilo- 
metres from this post.”’ 

I made a mental note of the fact, and, 
observing that the worthy Governor’s 
patience had been strained to the break- 
ing point, I consented reluctantly to ter- 
minate the interview. It was now about 
ten o’clock and I remembered that the 
sun would rise at four. The poor fel- 
low, therefore, had but six hours to live 
unless some miracle of God’s providence 
intervened in his favour. For my part, 
I had but a wild dream of an idea how to 
help him, and this seemed so grotesque 
in its assumptions that some minutes 
passed before I dared even to speak of it. 

‘* You are interested in Sandra, and 


you believe him to be innocent?’’ the 
Governor remarked. 
I rejoined that he had read my 


thoughts exactly. 

‘* 1 believe him to be the victim of a 
superior officer’s malice—in which For- 
tune has aided that officer in a very re- 
markable way. Your excellency has 
said that you could only pardon him if 
evidence were forthcoming which placed 


his innocence beyond doubt. Should 
you desire my assistance—’’ 

He interrupted me sharply. 

‘““Your assistance in what, mein 
herr ?”’ 


‘* In bringing the truth of this mysteri- 
ous business to light: 

‘*Do you believe that you can help 
me?’’ 

‘* Let us put my theories to the proof. 
No harm will be done. You can imagine 
that I speak with some hesitation. At 
least you will be spared the doing of 
an act you will regret to the end of your 
days if this youth really be innocent.”’ 

I saw that I had impressed him, but 
it would have been dangerous to insist. 
We had returned to the Castle by this 
time, and there he called for wine and 
cigars. Never in my life, I think, did I 
sit down to a table with greater im- 
patience. There were but five hours 
and a half left and the business not so 
much as begun. 
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‘**Come,”’ this cheery old gentleman 
exclaimed as he filled my glass, ‘‘ you 
are making a great deal of fuss about a 
very little. What is Sandra to you—a 
stranger whom you have never seen be- 
fore, and certainly will never see again. 
Put the thought of him out of your head. 
You know nothing and are’ only gues- 
sing. Let us have a game of picquet.”’ 

I jumped at the idea and bade him 
call for the cards. 

** T will play your excellency upon one 
condition.’’ 

** Which is?”’ 

** That some of your hussars carry a 
message from here to Duka, and return 
with the answer before dawn _ to- 
morrow.”’ 

** Impossible—they are all in bed. 
And it is twenty-eight kilometres.”’ 

‘** They will wake up if you call them. 
I know what splendid horsemen they 
are.” 

‘* An obstinate fellow, I perceive. Let 
us cut and see if it is to be so.”’ 

He spread the cards upon the table, 
and I drew one with trembling fingers. 
Often have I asked myself if 1 did well 
thus to gamble for a fellow creature’s 
life that night. A hand of mercy, how- 
ever, drew the card for me. I showed 
the three of hearts, and the Governor 
could do no better than a nine of clubs. 

‘* The men shall go,’’ he said imme- 
diately. ‘‘ Where is your letter?’’ 

“* It is there,’’ I said, ‘‘ addressed, you 
will perceive, to Lieutenant Katka.”’ 

A single shrug of those expressive 
shoulders was the only answer he vouch- 
safed to me. An orderly carried the 
letter from the room and we fell to our 
game of picquet. He had named stakes 
of some value, and I played with the in- 
terest and the concentration of a man 
who would forget. Sleep or bed were 
out of the question. There, in the vast 
hall, the monstrous wooden figures of a 
clock, as old as the centuries, seemed 
to race onward to the day. Every card 
that I played marked in my fancy a stage 
onward in the journey the flying hussars 
were making. ‘‘ Good God,’’ I said, 
‘* if it were all a dream!”’ 

I have played many a good game of 
picquet in my life.but rarely one with 
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such a true-blue gambler as that merry 
old gentleman, the Governor. No 
sooner had we cut the pack than I made 
sure that he forgot the very existence of 
Sandra and cared not a straw whether 
one man or a hundred were to perish at 
daybreak. His joy when he had won 
was that of a little child who has dis- 
covered a wonder. His rage when he 
lost was that of a General cursing the 
troop which had betrayed him. Now 
roaring with laughter, now uttering wild 
cries of delight, raging at this card, 
grinding his teeth at that, I could see 
that play had been the passion of his life 
and had stranded him in this wild place 
—remote from Vienna and the whole 
joy of living. And there I sat, seeming 
to play against the watches of the night, 
a man who feared the dawn and the news 
it must bring. A game to remember— 
momentous and unparalleled. 

It would have been, | suppose, about 
three o’clock in the morning when the 
Governor put his cards down. A dole- 
ful tolling of the Castle bell brought him 
suddenly to remembrance—and holding 
a losing hand, he seized the opportunity 
and rose from the table. 

‘*] have much to do, mein herr,’ 
he said most gravely. ‘‘ You, no doubt, 
will wish to sleep. There is no message 
from Duka, as you see. This poor fel- 
low must die. There is no hope for 
him.”’ 

I said that it must be so and went sul- 
lenly to my room. Not for a kingdom 
would I have been a witness of this 
ghastly tragedy. And yet, in a sense, 
I must be the witness of it. Down 
yonder, beneath my window, lay the 
courtyard in which Sandra was to suffer. 
My mind refused to shut out the picture 
of that manly face with all its pleasing 
suggestion of love and kindness and true 
nobility. Every instant of waking be- 
came a torture, and yet, God knows, I 
could not sleep. The doleful bell echoed 
in my ears as though in mockery of my 
failure. What a farce that night ride 
to Duka had been! How the troopers 
must be laughing at the mad English- 
man. ‘‘ Fool,’’ said the bell, ‘‘ fool to 
come here.’’ Tortured beyond relief, I 
lay on the bed and drew the clothes about 
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my head. A desperate desire to hide 
myself from all remembrance of the place 
and the circumstances warred against 
my curiosity and seemed to better it. 
Thus striving, I shut my eyes, barred 
my ears to the woeful sounds. In vain! 
I could hear the very clock ticking, and 
when a rifle was fired I raised myself up 
and cried, as though my own brother 
had fallen—‘‘ Sandra is dead!’’ 

Now, I heard the rifle shot distinctly, 
and upon it, at an interval of some ten 
seconds, another report, and then an- 
other; the sounds coming nearer with 
every discharge. Perplexed, as well I 
might have been, I still lay a little while, 
afraid to move from the bed, when who 
should burst into the room but my ami- 
able Governor himself in as wild a state 
of affronted surprise as ever I have seen 
a man. 

** Here’s 
began— 

** Say it at once,’’ I cried. ‘‘ The girl 
Lucy is alive, but she is sleeping.”’ 


a pretty business ’’— he 


‘““Mein herr—you are evidently a 
wizard.”’ 
‘“‘ No wizard at all, excellency. Did 
Love. 
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not Sandra speak of an illness and of her 
long sleep which followed upon it? 
Directly I heard as much, I guessed the 
rest. The girl fell into a trance when 
her lover was arrested. The shock 
brought a return of her illness. She will 
go on sleeping until the lad, Sandra, 
awakens her. You had better address 
some civil words to that Lieutenant of 
yours. He is evidently a rascal. Of 
course, he and) the old father have been 
keeping the girl out of the way the whole 
time. He deserves a flogging.’’ 

‘“ More than that, mein herr—and I 
will see that he gets it. How can I 
thank you? What do I owe to you?”’ 

*““You will pardon Sandra, _ of 
course?’’ I said. 

He reflected upun it an instant, his 
blue eyes shining with a merry twinkle 
that was unmistakable. 

‘* No,”’ he said quietly, ‘‘ I will banish 
him for a month to the pleasant island 
of Lissa; and, mein herr, I will banish 
the girl—that black-eyed little minx—I 
will banish her there too.” 

We laughed upon it together and went 
down to visit the happy prisoner. 


~ 


By VICTOR ROBERTS. 


Love came to me I know not how, 
And coming brought me joy, 
But time has sped and I know now 


That love is an alloy. 


For with the joy there comes a pain, 
A pain of strangest kind, 
Yet even pain may be a gain, 


If joy in pain I find. 


What is this love which bringeth strife 
Within my inmost heart, 

Whose touch is death, whose breath is life, 
Which soothes and yet doth smart. 


It is in love that man and maid 
Are touched with fire divine, 

For love’s bright gleams shall never fade. 
Come, worship at Love’s shrine. 











THE NEW DOLOMITENSTRASSE 
FROM TOBLACH TO BOTZEN. 


By L. A. REDDIE. 


F late years the Austrian Govern- 
QO ment has been making efforts to 
open up the country and encour- 
age visitors. © Last year saw*a great 
development in the railway facilities by 
the introduction of ‘‘ Observation Cars ”’ 
similar to those used on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and which have been 
built for the Austrian Government by 
the C.P.R. These cars came into use 
last August, as I am informed, which 
was after my visit, and I have no doubt 
they will be much appreciated. 

But, apart from the railways, the 
Tyrolese are justly proud of the new 
Dolomitenstrasse, a road which opens 
up some of the most beautiful parts of 
the Dolomites, and turns into a most 
delightful-trip what must in the old days 
have been rather a painful experience. 

It is of this Dolomitenstrasse that I 
wish to write, giving sundry illustrations 
from photographs taken en route. 

This road can be struck at Botzen by 
travellers coming up from Italy, or at 
Toblach by those from Switzerland. 
We had been spending a week at Con- 
stance, and came on from there, via 
Bregenz, over the Arlberg Pass to Inns- 
bruck. From Innsbruck Toblach is 
easily reached, with only one change at 
Franzenfeste, and the whole line—first 
over the Brenner Pass to Franzenfeste, 
and then by Bruneck through the 
Pusterthal to Toblach—is very beautiful. 

Toblach is a quaint little place, con- 
sisting of Toblach Dorf (p. 121), the old 
village, three-quarters of a mile from the 
station, and New Toblach, a collection of 
hotels and a few shops and villas which 
have sprung up around the station 
(p. 122). 

It is a very good centre for exploring 
that part of the Tyrol—Pragser Wildsee, 
Innichen, Lienz, with its group of 
Dolomites—besides many walks in the 
near neighbourhood. 


, 


The Toblacher See, a charming little 
lake, is only about forty minutes’ easy 
walk from New Toblach; the prettiest 


way is by a footpath through the woods, 
and it offers many opportunities to both 
sketchers and photographers. 

To the Pragser Wildsee is a beautiful 





TOBLACH DORF—THE OLD VILLAGE. 
The Birkenkofel group in the background. 


drive, which can easily be done in an 
afternoon. 

Walkers would, I think, find it best to 
take the train to Niederdorf, as the road 
between that place and Toblach is shade- 
less and dusty. After Niederdorf is 
passed, there is a shady path through 
woods which strikes the driving road at 
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Neu Prags, and from there it is a 
steady ascent until the Wildsee is 
reached. 

It is a most beautiful little lake, with 
clear, dark green waters in which 
Herrstein with its curious peaks at one 
end and huge See Kofel (p. 123) at the 
other are reflected. 

The Pragser Wildsee Hotel, on the 
edge of the 
lake, would 
make a de- 
lightful head- 
quarters in 
June; in July 
and August it 
is, as we 
found, filled 
to its utmost 
capacity, but 
in June it 
would be an 
ideal spot. 

Standing in 
the midst of 
pine woods, 
with beautiful 
views and 
endless wild 
flowers, it 
provides am- 
ple amuSe- 
ment and oc- 
cupation for 
those who are 
not able for 
lengthy expe- 
ditions; while 
climbers find 
full scope for 
their energies. 


See Kofel, 
Herrstein, 
Kuhwiesen 
Kopf, and 
the Hochalpen Kopf, are all in the 
near neighbourhood, while many longer 
expeditions can be made—such as to 
Schluderbach, Cortina, etc. 

Now to return to the Dolomiten- 
strasse. 

The Austrian Government have estab- 
lished a State Motor Car service between 
Toblach and Karer See, and if travellers 


TOBLACH—THE NEW VILLAGE. 
Showing the entrance to the Héhlenstein Tal. 
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are limited for time, that is undoubtedly 
the best way of going. 

By leaving Toblach at 10 a.m., Cor- 
tina is reached at 12 o’clock. There is 
a wait of two hours for lunch, and 
another car starts at 2 o’clock, arriving 
at Karer See at 7.30 p.m., the cost being 
approximately 30 Kronen. Very little 
luggage can be taken on these cars, the 

rest being 
sent by post, 
via Botzen. 


When time 
is of no special 
object, I 
would strong- 
ly advise in- 
tending trav- 
ellers to 
follow our 
example and 
drive the 
whole way. 
Of course, it 
is a great deal 
more expen- 
sive, roughly 
speaking, 200 
Kronen (in- 
cluding pour- 
boires) ‘for 
two people, 
against 55, or 
60 (also in- 
cluding pour- 
boires) by 
motor Car; 
but the enjoy- 
ment is so 
great that I 
think it is 
well worth the 
extra cost. 
Also, _ being 
only two per- 
sons, we had light victorias, whereas 
four people in a landau could share the 
cost and thus greatly reduce it. 

One great advantage is that by driving 
from Toblach to Cortina, one can go by 
Misurina, where motors are not allowed, 
thereby seeing one of the most beautiful 
of the Tyrolean lakes and gaining a 
magnificent view of Sorapis and the 
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PRAGSER WILDSEE. 
See Kofel in the background. 


Marmarole, which is lost by keeping to 
the main road. 

We left Toblach at 7 a.m. on a lovely 
June morning, and started up the Héh- 
lenstein-Tal, past the Toblacher-See, 
and on to Landro. Over all that part 
of the road sketching and photography 
are strictly forbidden—the reason being 
clear as we came in sight of a fort with 
soldiers being drilled, and realised how 
close we were to the Italian frontier. 

So far there had been nothing 
especially beautiful to take, but it was 
with a pang that I saw the beautiful 
little Diirren See, with Monte Cristallo, 
Piz Popena and the Cristallino in the 
background ; while the driver still shook 
his head and said, ‘‘ Ist verboten,’’ in 
answer to my query if I might not use 
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my camera there. However, when we 
had passed Schluderbach and turned off 
the main road, we soon got out of the 
forbidden zone. It was a steep climb, 
and we got out of the carriage and 
walked up the hill. 

Behind us was Croda Rossa (p. 124), 
its curious red streaks showing up well 
in the brilliant sunlight; while on our 
right towered Cristallino, completely 
blocking out its neighbours, Piz Popena 
and Cristallo. 

Up we still climbed, and then a sudden 
turn showed us the Misurina lake lying 
just below us. 



















A steep little descent soon brought us 
down to the level of the lake—certainly 
one of the most fascinating I have ever 
seen, the only drawbacks being the two 
























A PATH IN THE PINE WOODS AT 
PRAGSER WILDSEE. 
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hotels which are planted one at each end 
of the lake. 

They are very necessary, no doubt, 
and the Grand Hotel, where we lunched, 
seemed most comfortable; but surely 
they might have been put in positions 
where they would not have so entirely 
marred the beauty of the lake. 

From the point of view of the visitor, 





ROAD TO MISURINA. 
Croda Rossa in the distance. 


the Grand Hotel occupies an ideal posi- 
tion. From the front you look over 
fields of flowers to the grand mass of 
Sorapis, and from the back there is 
almost a still more beautiful view of the 
lake with the Drei Zinnen reflected in it. 

As the horses needed a good rest, we 
had ample time after lunch to wander 
around the lake, and truly, if fine 
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weather could be assured, it would be 
difficult to find a more enchanting spot 
in which to spend two or three weeks 
(see p. 125). 

Delicious air, exquisite views on every 
side, and the most wonderful and varied 
collection of Alpine flowers that ever re- 
joiced the heart of a botanist. 

As we were only passing through, it 
seemed wasteful to pick the pretty 
things, but how one could decorate 
one’s room if staying there! 

Everywhere one saw the brilliant blue 
of gentians, both the small variety and 
the large trumpet kind ; dryus octopetala 
covered the banks with its beautiful 
white flowers; alpine roses grew thick 
over the rocks, and everywhere were 
forget-me-nots, blue and white pinguicu- 
las, columbines, martagon lilies, and a 
host of other blooms of all colours—truls 
a perfect Paradise of flowers. 

However, we still had several miles to 
cover, so we had to tear ourselves away 
from our lovely surroundings and start 
again at 3 o’clock. 

On leaving Misurina we were con- 
fronted by the magnificent range of 
Sorapis, with Marmarole stretching out 
into the distance. The road drops 
gradually down the Misurina Alp until 
we reach a point where it divides; the 
left branch goes down to Auronzo in the 
valley, while we keep to the right, skirt- 
ing the Crepe di Rudavoi, with Cristallo 
still above us to the right. 

At last the Pass of the Tre Croci is 
reached, where there is an hotel which 
is being considerably enlarged. For 
strong people it would be a delightful 
spot, as the views are magnificent and 
the walks numerous and varied, and if 
bad weather arrived the descent to Cor- 
tina is easily managed. 

On leaving Tre Croci, I quite under- 
stood why motors did not take that route 
to Cortina. The road goes straight 
down a most precipitous hill with hardly 
a curve, and no motor could stand the 
strain. I wondered how the horses 
managed it, but they were sure-footed 
beasts, and the driver kept both brake 
and shoe on all the time. 

Even so, we could only go at a foot 
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pace all the way down, but that gave us 
all the more time to admire both the dis- 
tant and the near views. 

Beneath us lay the beautiful Ampezzo 
valley, with the straggling village of 
Cortina in the centre; opposite rose 
Tofana, which we were to see under so 
many different aspects. To the right 
still stretched Cristallo, and on the left 
Sorapis, while all around us were fields 
studded with flowers. To the many old 
friends were now added the beautiful St. 
Bruno lilies. , 

It took us fully three-quarters of an 
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tains present themselves under ever-vary- 
ing aspects—the despair, possibly, of 
the artist, but the constant joy of those 
who are content to be merely lookers-on. 

For a lengthy stay, the Faloria 
(under the same management as the 
Belle Vue) or the Cristallo Hotels would 
doubtless be preferable; but for a night 
or even a week the Belle Vue is much 
more convenient, and by securing rooms 
at the back of the house one avoids the 
dust and noise of the main road. 

The proprietor, Herr Menardi, does 
all he can to make his guests comfort- 


MISURINA SEE, 
In the distance Monte Piano and:Durrenstein. 


hour to crawl down this precipitous 
road, but we finally found ourselves at 
the door of the Belle Vue Hotel at a 
little before 6 o’clock. 

In the old days, when motors were un- 
known, Cortina must have been a much 
pleasanter and more peaceful place than 
it now is, when—what an Italian driver 
once spoke of as—‘‘le carrozze del 
diavolo’’ rush through the narrow 
streets amid clouds of dust and smoke. 

Even now it is a charming place: 
motors are not always tearing through 
the town, and the surrounding moun- 


able, and one sees more of the village 
life than is possible if staying at the 
hotels further out of the town. 

For those who are merely passing 
through on their way to Botzen, an early 
start, about 7 a.m., is advisable, as then 
they can push on to Pordoi and spend 
the night there. 

As we were only going as far as the 
Karer See, we decided to sleep at 
Arabba, and therefore did not start 
until 10 o’clock. 

The Dolomitenstrasse between Cor- 
tina and Vigo di Fassa is wonderfully 
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ON THE KARER SEE. 
A Tyrolean Youth. 


beautiful, besides being an extraordinary 
feat of engineering. 

As we climbed the side of the Crepa 
the lower part of the Ampezzo valley 
opened out before us, and we had a 
splendid view of the little town backed 
by Sorapis with Antelao’s snowy summit 
in the distance. 

A little further on we looked back at 
Pomagagnon and Cristallo, and saw the 
Tre Croci and the steep road down which 
we had come a short time before. 

The road winds up and up, past the 
Belvedere and Pocol, through flowery 
meadows and dark pine woods until the 
Falzarego Pass, nearly 7,000 feet above 
sea level, is reached. 

We look back over rock-strewn pas- 
tures, and get our last view of Sorapis, 
with the Cinque Torre in the foreground, 
while in the other direction the Sasso di 
Stria is clearly outlined against the sky. 

A little beyond the hotel we reach the 
summit of the Pass, and a wonderful 
view lies before us—snow-capped Mar- 
molata, a whole range of Dolomites in 
the distance, and the Col di Lana in the 
foreground. 

From the obelisk which marks ‘the 
summit of the Pass, the road drops down 


in winding curves through the Buch- 
enstein valley, past the ruined castle of 
Buchenstein or Andraz, and through the 
little village of Andraz. Then as we 
turn the corner and come in sight of the 
picturesque town of Pieve di Livin- 
allongo we get a glorious view of Monte 
Civetta, capped with snow, and the tiny 
Alleghe lake just showing in the 
distance. 

Photography, unfortunately, is strictly 
forbidden in this locality, owing to the 
presence of forts and the close vicinity 
of the Italian frontier. 

A few miles further on Arabba is 
reached, where we had arranged to pass 
the night. It is a quaint little village, 
lying at the foot of the Pordoi Pass, and 
we found quite good accommodation at 
very moderate prices at the Hotel 
Arabba, where a room had been secured 
for us by Herr Menardi. 

We started at 8 o’clock the next 
morning, as the Pordoi Pass entails a 
long and severe climb, and there—as on 
the previous day—we passed through 
an unending succession of flowers. 

As we neared the top of the Pass the 
flowers grew more Alpine in character, 
and we found soldanellas, Alpine pop- 
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ON THE ROAD FROM KARER SEE TO BOTZEN 
A Peep at Latemar. 







pies and sulphur anemones. A few weeks 
earlier the pastures must have been 
yellow with anemones, as everywhere 
we saw their curious aigrette-like seed 
heads. 

The view looking back over the valley 
we had just left was magnificent, with 
Civetta and the Ampezzo Dolomites in 
the distance and the road winding in long 
curves up the Pass. 

Pordoi is even wilder than Falzarego; 
as one nears the summit the Boé group 
stands up ruggedly on the left, while in 
front rise the peaks of the Sella group 
with the Rosengarten in the dim 
distance. 

Just below the summit on the further 
side of the Pass, commanding a magni- 
ficent view of the Sella group, is the 
Pordoi Hotel, which—we were told by 
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friends who have tried it—is a most com- 
fortable and well-run house. 






Again we drop down by wide curves 
to the Val di Fassa, where lie Canazei 
and Campitello, picturesque little vil- 
lages, which are good centres for 
climbers. 


Further along the valley we come to 
Campestrin with quite a good inn 
where we lunched, and from where 
there is a fine view of Rosengarten. 

After Campestrin we saw little more 
of the road, as at Vigo di Fassa a trem- 
endous thunderstorm broke over us, and 
we arrived at Karer See in a perfect 
deluge, the Karer Pass and surround- 
ings being completely shrouded in 
Clouds. Subsequent experience led us to 
believe that Karer See is a sort of ren- 
dezvous for all the thunderstorms of the 
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neighbourhood! We may have been 
unfortunate in the season, but it is not a 
spot that I would recommend for more 
than a stay of two or three days. 

The See itself is one of the most 
charming of the many Tirolean lakes 
(see p. 126). The waters are of the most 
wonderful shade of blue-green and of 
such extraordinary transparency that 
while sky, moun- 
tains, rocks and 
trees, are all 
-clearly reflected, 
through them all 
one sees stones, 
logs of timber, or 
whatever else may 
have fallen to the 


bottom of the 
lake. lLatemar 
towers above it on 
the north, while 
the Rosengarten 
dominates the 
-east side. 


One most inter- 
esting walk takes 
-one through pine 
woods to the foot 
‘of Latemar with 
its labyrinth of 
rocks, and one 
realises the extra- 
-ordinary conform- 
ation of the Dolo- 
mites. From 
Karer See to 
Botzen the direct 
road is closed to motor cars, which have 
to return to Vigo di Fassa and go round 
by Predazzo. 

As we were driving this did not affect 
us, and the road through the Eggental, 
vid Welschnofen and Birchabruck, is 
wonderfully beautiful as may be judged 
from the view on page 127. 

After Birchabruck the valley closes in 
-and the road follows the windings of the 
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Looking towards the Mendel and Botzen. 
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torrent with precipitous walls of rock on 
either side. 

On reaching Kardaun we leave the 
Eggental and enter the valley of the 
Eisack, and after about three miles of 
high road with vineyards on either side we 
enter the picturesque town of Botzen. 

Old Botzen certainly is most pic- 
turesque, with its fine Hof Kirche (p. 
127), its arcaded 
streets, and fruit 
market, but like 
most towns it is 
spreading on 4'l 
sides, and—with 
few exceptions—- 
the new buildings 
are of the ordin- 
ary, commonplace 
type. 

Here, then, 
ends the Dolo- 
mitenstrasse, and 
those who under- 
take this wonder- 
ful and interesting 
drive will find it 
well worth their 
while to spend a 
few days at Bot- 
zen and explore the 
neigh bourhood. 
The funicular up 
the Virgl, with its 
beautiful views up 
the Eisack valley 
towards the Men- 
del Pass (see p. 
128), and the Kalvarienberg which one 
passes on the walk down from the Virg]l, 
the mountain railway to Oberbotzen and 
Klobenstein passing the extraordinary 
earth pyramids and giving wonderful 
views of the Schlern, Rosengarten, and 
the Ortler group, while the railway to 
Meran, and the old streets and the 


castles of Runkelstein, Ried and Sig- 
mundskron are all worth a visit. 
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I.—A Grown-up GIRL. 


HE untrodden snow of the fields 
r shone brightly in the winter sun- 
shine, and though a shrewdish 
wind blew from the north, Will Hol- 
combe kept himself warm by work and 
found the morning a cheerful one. 
There was a robin in the rime-covered 
hedge and in the old tree at the corner of 
the field a pair of rooks watched him and 
cawed solemnly from time to time; ex- 
cept for these and the click of his own 
tools the moorland was silent and 
lifeless. 

He was standing by a long “ pie ’’ of 
mangolds, one end of which had been 
opened, and as he took the roots out he 
dressed them before tossing them into the 
standing cart, which was already half-full, 
showing that he had been at work some 
time. Occasionally he paused in his 
task to straighten his back, and once 
whistled the air of ‘‘ Annie Laurie,’’ and 
at another time swung his arms wide 
and brought his gauntleted hands smart- 
ly against his shoulders to keep the cir- 
culation going. 

He was so engaged when he caught 
the jingle of harness and the muffled 
sound of wheels on the snow-covered 
road. Instantly he swung round and 
looked over the hedge. An elderly man 
in a trap met his gaze, and as the 
vehicle drew level with him the driver 
pulled up the horse sharply. 

**Morning, Will, lad. 
morning for th’ time o’ 


It’s a fine 
th’ year.’’ 









WHEN THE GORSE IS 
IN BLOOM. 


By BEN BOLT. 





“7. a 
young man heartily, ‘ 
ing as we've had this winter.’’ 
he allowed his curiosity to get the better 


Mr. Healey,’’ agreed the 


as fine a morn- 
Then. 


of him. ‘‘ Going far, Mr. Healey ?”’ 

The man in the cart smiled. ‘‘ I’m: 
goo:ng down to. th’ station for a load o’ 
sunshine.’”’ 

**A load o’ sunshine!’’ the young 
man echoed in a puzzled way. 

‘* Aye,’’ replied Farmer Healey as the 
smile became a grin. ‘‘ A load o’ sun- 
shine, meaning my niece Daisy, who was. 
up here three years since. Yo’ll remem- 
ber her, Will?’’ 

The young man nodded in reply whilst 
Mr. . Healey explained farther, *‘ Hoo’s. 
coming to stop. wi’ us for a month or 
two, an’ happen for good as we’ve no 
childer of our own. But I mun be push- 
ing on or I s’ll be late at th’ station; 
it’s heavy travelling this morning. 
Happen we s’ll see yo’ as we come back. 
Gee up, Smiler!’’ 

He shook the reins and travelled on: 
down the moorland road towards the 
station. Will Holcombe stood and 
watched him go; he watched him down 
the dip of the road out of sight, and still 
his eyes were fixed. They took the 
vacant appearance of the eyes of a man 
in a “* brown study,’’ then the ghost of 
a smile glimmered in them, a smile occa- 
sioned by the mental vision of a girl with 
laughing brown eyes, pouting lips and 
long wind-blown hair. He stood thus 
for quite a long time; once he frowned” 
and a second time he smiled, then the 
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<onsciousness of mundane things broke 
through the glamour of dreams and he 
turned to the mangolds once more, as 
he did so giving audible expression to 
his feelings. ‘‘ I’m rare and glad that 
hoo’s coming !”’ 

He resumed his task and began to 
work steadily once more, but when he 
paused now to straighten his back he 
invariably turned to look down the road 
whither the trap had disappeared, and 
once he hummed the words of a famous 
Lancashire song: 


‘* Let’s dance and sing, I’ve bought a 
ring 
For bonny Nan i’ th’ Owler dale ; 
Then hey for fun; my mopin’s done! 
An’ neaw I’m brisk as bottle ’t ale! 
Oh, guess owd brid 
What’s beawn to be; 
For I like Nan, 
An’ hoo likes me!”’ 


He broke off his humming to conjecture 
—‘‘ I wonder if hoo’ll remember !’’ and 
at the thought that she might have for- 
gotten his face grew gloomy, and it 
seemed to him that the sunshine of the 
morning had died out. 

He had turned to the pile of roots 
anew and was busy pulling the loose 
straw over the open end of the “‘ pie ’’ to 
protect them from the hard frost when 
once more his ear caught the jingle of 
harness. Instantly he swung round, 
peeped over the hedge to assure himself 
that it was Farmer Healey returning 
and that his niece was with him in the 
trap and, having done so, his heart 
leaping at the sight of the girl by the 
farmer’s side, he grew of a sudden most 
unaccountably nervous and, dropping 
down from the hedge, became very busy 
with the straw of the root pile once 
more. But he kept his ears open for all 
that and his eyes as well. He saw the 
trap pass the gate and heard it draw 
nearer, then stop, and in the same 
moment Farmer Healey’s voice hailed 
him over the hedge. ‘‘ William— 
William, here’s Daisy !’’ 

When Will Holcombe straightened 
himself and looked over the hedge his 
face was flushed and there was a sparkle 
in his eyes. He never so much as looked 
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at the farmer but straight as an arrow 
his gaze went to the girl by his side. 
A pair of merry eyes met his—the laugh- 
ing brown eyes of his vis:on, the pouting 
lips that he remembered were parted in 
a smile and, if there was a deeper 
touch of colour in her face than was 
usual, that of course might be due to the 
moorland wind. For a few seconds he 
stood staring at her, struggling for words 
of welcome. At last he managed to say 
‘Good morning, Miss Daisy. Pleased 
to see yo’ I’m sure.’’ 

At his obvious embarrassment Daisy 
Healey smiled. When he addressed her 
as ‘‘Miss’’ Daisy she laughed out- 
right and replied mimickingly, ‘‘ The 
same to you, Mister Holcombe; an’ I’m 
much obliged I’m sure.”’ 

For another second or two he stood 
staring at her wondering at some sub- 
tle change in her appearance, then he 
spoke again uttering a commonplace as 
obvious as it was unnecessary. ‘‘ It’s 
very cowld.’’ 

‘It’s frosty !’’ laughed Daisy Healey 
meaningly. ‘‘If we stand here mich 
longer we s’ll be turned to icicles.” 
Will Holcombe gave vent to an uneasy 
laugh and then Farmer Healey inter- 
vened. 

** Aye, we’ll be pushing on or we s’ll 
be frozen, but we s’ll be seeing yo’ up 
at our place before long I expect, lad!’’ 

Will Holcombe nodded in reply. The 
farmer shook the reins. ‘‘ Gee-up, 
Smiler !’’ 

The horse started, and Daisy Healey 
turned a laughing face over her shoulder 
and cried, ‘‘ Good-day, Mister Hol- 
combe!’’ There was a little emphasis 
on the Mister that forced it upon his 
attention, and as he replied, ‘‘ Good-day, 
Miss Daisy!’’ he felt unaccountably 
miserable. The farmer looked at his 
niece and growled, ‘‘ Yo’ two are most 
*mazingly polite wi’ one another !’’ 

““Aren’t we!’’ laughed the girl care- 
lessly. 

** What’s come to yo’?’’ asked her 
uncle curiouslv. 

Daisy laughed again. ‘‘ Yo’ must axe 
Will Holcombe that,’’ she _ replied, 
**he’ll be able to tell yo’ better than 
me.’’ 














‘*] will,’’ said the farmer, ‘* by th’ 
Mass I will. One would think yo’ were 
gentlefolk by th’ way yo’ twittered to 
one another.”’ 

Then not speaking of the matter further 
he drove on in silence, trying to puzzle the 
thing out; and when he reached home, 
on the first opportunity he consulted his 
wife. ‘‘It wur ‘ Mister Holcombe’ 
this, an’ ‘ Miss Daisy’ that, instead o’ 
plain ‘Will’ and ‘Daisy lass.’ I 
never heard anything like it, an’ them 
as thick as thieves th’ last time th’ lass 
was up here.’’ ¥ 


His wife smiled. ‘‘ Three years 
makes a difference i’ young folk-’’ 

The farmer replied energetically. 
‘“Then it’s no business to. Thirty- 


three years, let alone three, oughtn’t to 
make a difference o’ that sort. Folk 
can be friends, cawn’t they, even if they 
are three years owder. I’ve no 
patience wi’ such stuck-up ways.”’ 

This time Mrs. Healey laughed out- 
right. ‘‘ There’s no need to get yo’r 
rag out, Tom. Them as lives th’ long- 
est will see th’ most; an’ this stiffness 
will wear off like the shine off a new 
shilling. They'll be friendly enough 
when they get used to one another 
again. But hush, here’s th’ lass 
coming.”’ 

As for Will Holcombe he went home 
the most miserable man in the county, 
and before his eyes danced the vision of 
another Daisy, a Daisy as different from 
this as well could be, a Daisy whom 
one could meet every day without being 
afraid, whilst this one—. He left it at 
that, and at dinner made such poor play 
with his knife and fork that his mother 
promptly set some wormwood to brew, 
for, as she judged, he needed a tonic 
badly. 

For the rest of the week he brooded 
upon the change in the girl whom he 
had known, and he kept an eye lifting 
for her upon the moorside but never saw 
her, and on Sunday afternoon arrayed 
himself with extra smartness and, de- 
termined to find out whether she had 

really changed or not, set out to call or 
Farmer Healey. 

As he trudged through the snow he 

felt like a man going to earn the 
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Victoria Cross with his courage oozing 
out at every pore of him all the time; 
and when he drew near the Healey home- 
stead and saw the girl herself romping 
with a collie dog in the snow, he half 
turned aside. But Daisy saw him and 
waved a hand so that there was nothing 
for it but to go forward. 

For one wild moment as he went 
nearer he had thoughts of taking her in 
his arms and kissing her as he had done 
more than once three years ago, but as 
he came up to her the utter madness of 
the idea asserted itself to his mind. This 
young woman was not the merry girl of 
old times; there was a certain self- 
possession about her that discomposed 
him and bade him feel that the day of 
pranks was gone by; so as_ she 
greeted him with a_ half-mocking 
**Good afternoon, Mister Holcombe,’’ 
he responded with a quite unintentional 


stiffness, *“Good afternoon, Miss 
Daisy.”’ 
““My uncle’s indoors taking his 


afternoon nap; I wouldn’t disturb him if 
I was yo’, he’s rather peppery if any- 
body breaks up his Sunday afternoon 
sleep.’’ 

She laughed as she set forth these facts, 
and for one moment he caught sight 
of the old Daisy, and wonderfully heart- 
ened by the glimpse responded almost 
gaily, ‘‘I wouldn’t disturb him for 
worlds.”’ 

‘** Spot and I are going for a bit of a 
walk up to th’ edge o’ the moor and 
back—’’ 

** I'll come with yo’,’’ he interrupted 
boldly. 

“Well, if yo’ like,”’ 
smilingly. ‘‘I daresay 
mind—much !’’ 

He fell into line with her and tried to 
walk by her side; but she was so full 
of spirits, so erratic in her going, now 
romping ahead with the dog, now stoop- 
ing to knead a snowball to throw at the 
collie that half the time he was not near 
het at all. Once one of the snowballs 
meant for the dog went wide and in- 
stead caught the young man on the 
shoulder. 

‘*Oh, I’m so sorry!’’ cried the girl 
with mock penitence. He looked at her, 


she 
Spot 


replied 
won’t 
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doubting. There was a gleam of laugh- 
ter in her eye and he was morally certain 
she had never aimed at the dog at all. 
For a moment he hesitated and, hesi- 
tating, missed the opportunity. ‘‘ It’s 
nowt,’’ he said gruffly, recognising the 
moment afterwards that he had made a 
mistake and that a bold course would 
have been best. Then she grew sedate, 
and walked demurely by his side, talk- 
ing gravely about various mutual ac- 
quaintances in the parish and giving him 
never a chance to ask questions about 
herself ; and once when he referred to a 
little incident belonging to the old, time 
of three years ago, she showed a face so 
blank that he was discouraged and fell 
back on silence, whilst she rattled on, 
never at a loss for words and apparently 
oblivious of the fact that he was ill at 
ease. 

They reached the edge of the moor 
at last and just as they did so she gave 
a little cry and ran forward clapping her 
hands. 

‘** What is it?’’ he asked curiously. 

She pointed with her finger. ‘‘ The 
gorse,’”’ she cried, ‘‘ and it’s almost out. 
Oh, I must have a piece.”’ 

He looked at the patch of furze look- 
ing dark in the snow and as different as 
well could be from the time when it 
flames brightly in the Spring sunshine, 
and as he did so he caught a glint or two 
of yellow; for there is no season in the 
year when the gorse does not flower 
however weakly. He felt in his pocket 
for his knife, and as he cut a spray or 
two of the more advanced bloom, his 
heart was beating wildly. He trimmed 
off the lower spikes so that she would 
not prick her fingers, and as he held 
them towards her he began to repeat the 
old rhyme with an audacity that as- 
tonished himself : 

** When the gorse is in bloom—’’ he 
stopped half-way and looked at her. 

** Well?’? she enquired sweetly and 
composedly. He finished the couplet 
desperately : 

“* Kissing is in tune!’’ 

** What nonsense!’’ she laughed, and 
then as if she had never heard it before 
continued, ‘‘ Wherever did yo’ pick it 
up?’’ 
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He was a little nonplussed, but for all 
that refused to be diverted from his pur- 
pose. ‘‘It isn’t nonsense,’’ he replied 
stoutly, ‘‘ as I’ll show yo’ in a minute.”’ 

She gave a start, and for a second 
a light of expectancy shone in her eyes. 
Then she enquired coolly, ‘‘ Yo’ll show 
me; what do yo’ mean?”’ 

‘* Why I'll show yo’ that the furze- 
bloom an’ kissing go together.”’ 

He made a movement as if to carry 
out his intention, but Daisy leaped back. 

‘“Indeed, yo’ won’t, Mister Hol- 
combe, I’m surprised at yo’.”’ 

‘“Yo’ wouldn’t ha’ been surprised 
three years ago,’’ he blurted out. 

‘‘ Three years ago! Perhaps not, but 
it’s different now. Why, I’ve got my 
hair up!’’ she cried whimsically- 

He looked at her for a second or two 
whilst the fact to which she had called 
attention struck him with the force of a 
revelation. He understood now. She 
was no longer the thoughtless girl whose 
hanging hair had often blown across his 
face and eyes as he walked by her side 
over the moor. She was a woman, and 
to her furze-bloom was no excuse for— 
for kissing. His heart grew heavy, his 
courage ebbed, and he fell into step with 
her once more without attempting to 
carry out his purpose. As for Daisy she 
walked on sniffing the gorse-bloom and 
looking at him over the top with eyes 
that danced with mischief. Had he only 
condescended to look at her, he might 
even then have dared, but he did not 
look, and so the gorse, sending out little 
sparks of yellow in the snow, for once 
bloomed in vain. 


I1.—Spoits a Lovers’ Knot. 


The result of that walk in the snow 
was Satisfactory to neither of them. 
‘** How stupid he is,’’ thought Daisy that 
same -night as she reviewed events, 
‘*not to see! Wanted me to tell him, I 
suppose.’’ She thought for quite a long 
time about the matter and in the end 
decided that it would do Will Holcombe 
no harm to havea rival. ‘‘ It will show 
him that he isn’t everybody,’’ she said 
aloud to the pretty reflection of herself 
in the glass, ‘‘ and it’ll wake him up a 
bit.”’ 
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The very next week at a parish tea 
and dance she took the necessary steps 
to furnish the rival. As a pretty girl, 
she had no difficulty in the matter at all, 
and might have provided half-a-dozen 
had she chosen. But out of the possible 
half-a-dozen she selected one, Ben 
Turton, a vain young man and a well- 
known breaker of hearts. ‘‘ It'll do Ben 
Turton a world of good to be taken 
down a peg,”’ she mused, ‘‘and I’d 
sooner hurt his feelings than anybody 
else’s!’? Which when you _ consider 
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who regarded this new development with 
but little favour- 

‘* What’s up between yo’ and Daisy ?”’ 
he asked as he observed the devotion of 
Turton and the aloofness of his young 
friend. 

Will Holcombe nodded his head in the 
direction of Daisy and her new admirer. 
‘It’s pretty plain, isn’t it?” 

‘It’s pretty plain yo’re a donkey, 
lad!’’ growled the farmer  testily. 
‘* What do yo’ let him make all th’ run- 
ning for?’’ 


HE WATCHED HER JEALOUSLY WITH FROWNING BROWS. 


them, seem very good reasons for pro- 
moting one man to the place of rival to 
another. 

So she danced with Ben Turton not 
once but half-a-dozen times, and before 
the evening was over she had bound him 
to her chariot wheels, and he was for the 
time being her devoted slave. Will 
Holcombe, who had been given only one 
dance, watched jealously, with frowning 
brows. He sat beside Farmer Healey, 
whose face wore a puzzled look and 


Will Holcombe considered before he 
spoke, partly because he was not sure 
himself. When at length he spoke he 
said slowly like a man making up his 
mind to an unpalatable course, ‘‘ It’s 
just as well for a bit, farmer. I daresay 
hoo’ll grow tired o’ Ben Turton, and 


then I’ll creep in at th’ death, so to 
speak.’’ 


** But suppose hoo grows fond o’ him, 
what then?’’ objected the farmer. 
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For a moment Will Holcombe’s face 
grew white, then he replied, ‘‘ Well, I 
shall ha’ to put up wi’ it, I supposé.’’ 

‘* Put up wi’ it!’’ grunted Mr. Healey. 
‘“*Put up wi’ it! If yo’ve any sense 
left, yo’ll do nought o’ th’ sort. Th’ 
lass is there to be won, and Will, lad,”’ 
—he put a heavy hand on the young 
man’s arm—*‘‘ I’d sooner yo’ did it nor 
any lad on th’ countryside.’’ 

Will Holcombe nodded his head. ‘‘ I 
know, Mr. Healey, but if it’s to be 
done, I must do it i’ my own way, and 
just now I reckon it’s th’ best to wait.’’ 

‘* All right, lad, but take care yo’’ 
don’t wait too long. And don’t neglect 
her; a lass doesn’t forgive that in a 
hurry. Whatever yo’ do come up to 
tay next Sunday as if things were going 
on swimmingly.” 

‘“* I can’t do that, Mr. Healey; I’ve to 
go o’er into Rossendale this week end.” 

‘* Then the Sunday after,’’ persisted 
Mr. Healey, ‘‘ and don’t yo’ miss; or 
never dare to show yo’r face up to Tom 
Healey’s at Moor Barn, again.’’ 

Will Holcombe smiled. ‘‘I’ll be 
there,’’ he replied; then pursuing a 
policy that required more strength of 
character than most men could boast, 
he went home leaving his newly-elected 
rival a clear field, much to the disgust of 
Mr. Healey, who insisted on carrying 
his niece home a full hour before the con- 
clusion of the party. 

The next Sunday afternoon Daisy 
Healey, knowing nothing of the business 
that had taken Will Holcombe into 
Rossendale, dressed for walking, sat for 
a full hour at the parlour lattice watch- 
ing for his coming. Of course she 
watched in vain, and at last in a little 
temper and more than a little piqued, she 
whistled for Spot and set out for a walk 
alone. She had not gone three hundred 
yards when round a bend in the lane 
came a man. Her heart jumped at the 
sight ; but a second glance told her that 
it was Ben Turton, and not the man she 
had looked for. Disappointment over- 
came her for a moment, then a stronger 
pique took possession of her. If Ben 
Turton could come, why could not Will 
Holcombe? The feeling of resentment 
against the latter had more to do with 
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her welcome of the former than Ben 
Turton could ever have guessed. 

‘“Why,”’ she cried with a ravishing 
smile, ‘‘ What brings yo’ up here-on a 
Sunday afternoon ?”’ 

Ben Turton was nothing if he was not 
gallant. He raised his bowler hat as 
he replied, ‘‘ Well, I thought that hap- 
pen I might get a glimpse o’. yo’, 
Daisy.”’ 

**La!” 
tale!’’ 

** It’s th’ truth,’’ he averred, 
I’m in luck.”’ 

‘* If yo’ call it that to meet me,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘ then yo’ are.”’ 

Ben Turton felt emboldened by her 
answer. He had not been quite certain 
what his reception would be when he 
had seen her coming down the road, but 
now he took heart of grace. 

‘*T do,’’ he answered emphatically, 
‘‘ and as yo’re going down the road, I 
might as well walk wi’ yo’ a bit. I’ve 
nowt better to do!”’ 

“Or else yo’d go an’ do it?’’ she 
flashed. 

‘“No,”’ he retorted, ‘‘ I reckon I could 
do nowt better nor this.’’ 

How far the argument might have 
gone is uncertain, but just at that 
moment she stepped on a slippery piece 
of road and but for him would have 
fallen. ‘‘It seems to me,” he said, 
‘*I’d best take care 0” yo’ or else yo’ll 
tumble-’’ He took her arm boldly and 
she did not say him nay. She was feel- 
ing sore at Will Holcombe’s apparent 
defection, and after all there was no one 
about and the road really was slippery. 

They walked on without speaking for 
perhaps a hundred yards, Daisy miser- 
able at heart, the man meditating his 
next move; but when they reached the 
little wood at the lowest part of the road 
the girl came to a sudden halt as some- 
thing came to her remembrance. She 
dragged her arm free and stepped up to 
a young elm-tree that grew against the 
fence and looked at it with musing eyes. 
A little puzzled, Ben Turton followed and 
looked at the tree also. ‘‘ What is it?’’ 


she laughed. ‘‘ What a 


** and 


he asked. For an answer she stretched 
a gloved finger and traced a true lovers’ 
knot that had been carved in the trunk 
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of the tree, in the loops of which were 
carved two sets of initials, ‘‘ D.H.’’ 
“*'W.H.” 

Ben Turton looked at it a moment then 
understood and laughed. ‘‘We can 
soon wipe that out,’’ he said; and before 
Daisy know what he was about he had 
opened a large clasp knife and cut a 
great chip of bark from the tree, abso- 
lutely destroying the neat design which 
Will Holcombe had been at such great 
pains to carve three years before. 

Sudden indignation took possession of 
Daisy Healey. ‘‘ What did yo’ do that 
for, Ben Turton?’’ she demanded in a 
voice that surprised him. 

He tried to laugh. ‘‘ Why, because 
that’s all o’er wi’,’’ he explained with a 
jerk of his head towards the tree. 
** An’ yo’ and me can carve a new one; 
nobbut we’ll make it hearts—hearts is 
easier to—’’ 

“* How dare yo’!”’ she cried, stamping 
her little foot in the snow, “‘ how dare 
yo’! Never speak to me again. If I’d 
known yo’ were going to do a thing like 
that I’d—I’d—” 

Language failed her, so she left the 
threat unfinished and turning on her heel 
walked quickly up the homeward road. 

Ben Turton looked after her and 
whistled softly. ‘‘To think o’ that 
now,’’ he muttered, quite incapable of 
penetrating to the heart of the mystery. 
**T never seed aught like it i’ my life.’’ 

As Daisy Healey walked up the road, 
hot of heart, there were unshed tears in 
her eyes. If Will Holcombe saw the 
tree what on earth would he think? 
And as he walked up to Moor Barn—if 
he ever did walk up again!—he was 
bound to notice it. Privately she made 
up her mind to take a blacklead brush 
and hide the scar on the tree as much as 
possible. When she had made this 
resolution she slackened her pace and 
wiped the tears from her eyes. At the 
top of the hill she glanced to the right 
where as she knew at the side of the 
road there was a patch of gorse that 
ran right up to the hedge of one of her 
uncle’s fields. There was still some 
snow on it but most of it had been blown 
clear by the moorland wind, and the 
gorse patch showed dark and forbidding 
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against the snow that lay all around it. 
She stopped and looked at the bushes 
closely. Green spines and brown seeds 
were there in plenty, and there-was a 
plentiful promise of bloom to come, 
but she had to search long before she 
found what she wanted—a spray or two 
in bloom. When she found them she 
plucked the flowers from the stalk, 
caring nothing that the prickles 
scratched and spoiled the fingers of her 
glove, and, when she had finished, she 
held the small handful of bloom to her 
nose. The faint perfume, like that 
exhaled from distant new-mown hay, 
was grateful to her nostrils; and a little 
touch of colour came in her cheek as she 
kissed the blossoms of the hardy plant 
which does its best to assure the world 
that kissing is never out of tune. Then 
she took out her handkerchief and care- 
fully folded the bloom therein. Her 
eyes took a distant look. ‘‘I wonder 
what he’d think?’’ she said aloud, 
“*I wonder if he’d understand.” 

Then a dimple showed in her cheek 
and she smiled. As she resumed her 
way up the road she hummed a gay little 
air to herself. After all, the making of 
good resolutions lightens the heart 
wonderfully. 


III.—Gorse Boom. 

During the week that followed the 
routing of Ben Turton, Will Holcombe 
spent much time in wondering what kind 
of a reception he would receive when he 
availed himself of Farmer Healey’s 
invitation to tea on the forthcoming 
Sunday. He anticipated something of an 
ordeal, and was conscious of a certain 
sinking of heart when he thought of 
Daisy. Somehow she seemed so different 
from the merry girl of old days, and 
though he did not dare to face the 
matter squarely, in the background of 
his mind there were doubts as to the 
issue. 

But towards the end of the week there 
came to him an uplift of spirit. One 
morning the postman delivered to him a 
small packet so light that he wondered 
whether there was anything in it at all. 
He scanned the address carefully and 
examined the postmark, but beyond the 
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fact that it was addressed in a very neat 
hand and had been posted in the neigh- 
bouring town of Ramsbottom he learned 
nothing. He cut the string and care- 
fully unfolded the paper covering to find 
himself confronted with the picture of a 
tiger on a box used for holding a well- 
known brand of matches. As he looked 
at it, his first thought was that someone 
was having a jest with him, and he 
looked ‘round the fields to see if there 
were anyone in sight Then he opened 
the box. 

At the sight of the contents his 
heart leaped. There was nothing inside 
but a few withered furse blooms, yet 
the sight of them sent the blood spinning 
to his head so strongly that for a 
moment he could scarcely see, and there 
was a singing in his ears. He turned 
the box upside down and shook the 
faded yellow blossoms into his hand 
(taking care not to lose a single one) 
in the hope that there might be a scrap 
of paper with some written message. 
He found none, and after all, as he 
told himself, he needed none. 


The bloom of the gorse brought a 


sufficient message for anyone who could 
read it, and only one person could have 
sent it- 

Again he looked round, then he kissed 
the yellow blossoms before restoring 
them to the box As he did so a spine 
that had unaccountably been left among 
the flowers pricked his lip. He laughed 
joyously as he felt it. ‘‘Bless the lass,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘nobody but her would ha’ 
thought about it! Hoo’s a stunner is 
Daisy.”’ 

All his doubts vanished. The sending 
of the contents of the match-box was an 
action so characteristic of the Daisy of 
old days that now he felt ‘sure that, 
though older and grown into a fine 
young woman, she was unchanged. He 
had the hardest work to school himself 
to wait till Sunday, and after dinner on 
that dav he started off betimes on his 
way to Moor Barn Farm. 

There had been a fresh fall of snow 
the night before and the going was 
heavy, so that while he was still half-a- 
mile from the farm he realised that he 
would reach there only a little while 
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before tea. Impatiently he pressed on, 
and presently he reached a little wood 
which had the young elm-tree for out- 
post against the road. The deep scoring 
of the bark, leaving part of the white 
wood of the tree naked, caught nis 
attention and, remembering his carving 
of three years before, he paused to look 
at it. 

As the reader knows, it was gone. 
Someone in malice or in mischief or in 
disapproval had destroyed it utterly. 
For a moment doubt and dismay 
assailed him. Who could have done 
this thing? Few people came that way, 
and only one person besides himself 
knew what the carving had. stood for. 

Was the match-box with its contents 
no more than a piece of wanton mis- 
chief? Was this destruction of the 
symbolic carving an indication of. the 
hard reality? He stood looking at it 
profoundly disturbed, then suddenly he 
caught the sound of a slight movement 
in the wood in front of him, and some- 
thing came flying out of the shadows and 
hit him fairly in the chest.. It was a 
snowball, and as it struck him and broke 
he heard a burst of girlish laughter— 
laughter that thrilled him to the heart. 

Only one person in all the world 
laughed like that. The next moment he 
had climbed the fence and was in the 
wood looking for Daisy. He was a 
minute or two before he found her. The 
undergrowth was thick; there were 
green hollies that formed a. prickly 
screen and here and there a bushy larch, 
each one of which was an admirable 
hiding place. At last he caught the 
sound of suppressed laughter and 
making a bee line in the direction from 
which it had come, he saw Daisy break 
from the wood. He followed gleefully, 
joy bubbling on his lips, and sure that 
soon he would overtake her. 

But Daisy did not mean to be caught 
easily. She knew what lay at the end of 
the chase and she was half afraid, so 
she ran her best. There was little snow 
in the wood and she knew the paths of 
old, so she skipped like a fairy through 
the half-light under the trees, laughing 
now and again as she twisted round an 
evergreen or the trunk of a tree or as she 














heard him plunge recklessly through the 
undergrowth. She was lighter than he 
and had traversed the whole length of 
the little wood before she was brought 
to a halt by a great drift of snow on the 
further side. But now he was close 
upon her and there was no time to 
double again. He laughed joyously as 
he caught sight of the bank of snow, 
and at the sound of his laughter she 
turned and faced him. She drew her- 
self up forbiddingly and_an austere look 
came on her face, but her eyes were 
shining and his gaze was fixed on 
these, so that if she had thought to 
check hint by her looks she was mis- 
taken. 

** Well, Mister Holcombe ?”’ she cried, 
as he came up to her, and then that 
which she had half feared and yet 
desired came topass. ‘‘ Oh, Daisy lass.’’ 

Then he kissed her and kissed her 
until one would have thought it was 
Springtime with the gorse aflame over 
half a county. 

When at length he spoke there was 
a masterful note in his tones. ‘‘What 
made yo’ run, lass?’’ 

‘*Because I wanted to,”’ 
saucily. 

He kissed her again for that and then 
laughed. ‘‘ But I got you after all, 
lass ’’; he looked at her with appraising 
glance, noted her blushes and her radiant 
eyes, then added, ‘‘ And yo’ were worth 
running for.’’ 

‘* Thank yo’, Mister Holcombe!’’ she 
said with mock humility. 

Something slipped over her shoulder 
and tumbled into the snow. It was a 
side comb, and half a second later it was 
joined by a hairpin. ‘‘ Oh,’’ she cried, 
in genuine consternation, ‘‘ my hair is 
coming down.”’ 

He was in no wise disturbed by the 
fact. ‘‘Let it come,’’ he _ replied 
callously, ‘‘and then yo’ll look like 
yo’rself.’’ 

She pretended to find offence in the 
remark. ‘‘ Do yo’ mean to say yo’ don’t 
like me wi’ my hair up?” 

He laughed at that. ‘‘ I haven’t had 
a chance to look at yo’ proper since yo’ 
put it up,”’ he said, and then held her 
at arms’ length whilst he did so. She 


she answered 
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blushed again at that but her eyes 
danced roguishly as she asked, ‘‘ Well?”’ 


He compromised by declaring, ‘‘ I like 
it both ways!’’ 


‘* But doesn’t this suit me best?’’ she 
persisted ; ‘‘ remember I’m nineteen now 
and—”’ 

‘** Bonnier than ever!’’ He looked at 
her again and smiled. He really had 
begun to like the hair gathered up under 
the toque, particularily in its present 
rumpled condition, and at last he agreéd 
with her. ‘‘ By th’ mass I think it’s an 
improvement.’”’ 


She laughed with glee and then felt 
in her pocket for her handkerchief. 
Something else was dragged out with 
it, something wrapped in paper which 
fell into the snow. The paper uncurled 
itself and revealed a penny black-lead 
brush. 

‘“* Why, Daisy lass, what on earth—’’ 

She put a hand over his mouth. 
‘“ Did yo’ see the tree?’’ she enquired, 
well knowing that he had. 

“‘I should just think I did,’’ he said, 
understanding her question, ‘‘ it gave 
me quite a turn. Somebody’s cut away 
our true-love knot.’’ 

‘““Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I was going to 
black it out so that yo’ wouldn’t notice 
| hg 

‘‘And why didn’t yo’ black it out, 
when yo’d brought brush and all to do it 
with ?”’ 

‘“ Well,’’ she said shyly, ‘‘ 1 thought 
that if yo’ noticed that it was gone, 
maybe—maybe—”’ 

‘* Aye, Daisy lass,’’ he said encoura- 
gingly, ‘‘ maybe—”’ 

** That yo’d carve another !’’ 

He laughed the deep joyous laughter 
of a man who has come to his own. “I 
will, lass,’’ he cried, ‘‘ I will. I'd do it 
now if there were light enough, which 
there isn’t; but when I do it, it’ll be the 
blithest job I’ve ever done.” 

Then, as there seemed nothing else to 
say, he put an arm around her and 
started homeward to Moor Barn, and 
seeing them you might have thought 
that the gorse was in bloom the whole 
length of the road. 


SUDELEY CASTILE. 


WINCHCOMBE AND SUDELEY 
CASTLE. 


By J. LEE OSBORN. 


INCHCOMBE is a typical little 
W Cotswold town. It stands on 
the river Isborne, an easy seven 
miles from Cheltenham, by road, and 
the railway takes you within a quarter 
of an hour’s pleasant walk of the Town 
Hall, in the winding High Street, with 
its quaint gabled houses and its ancient 
pilgrim inn, provided by the Abbots, like 
the George at Glastonbury and the New 
Inn at Gloucester, when the guest-house 
became unable to accommodate the 
crowds of worshippers who came to offer 
their devotions at the sacred place. 

For though Winchcombe made its 
money in wool, like Northleach, and 
many another once wealthy centre in 
these Gloucestershire hills, its claim to 
honour is not industrial. 

Winchcombe has its place in English 
history. It was the seat of a great 
Abbey, whose head was a mitred peer of 
Parliament; the neighbouring Castle of 
Sudeley, built originally in the days of 
Stephen, has stood its sieges in that 
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troublous time, as well as in the later 
Civil wars of the seventeenth century. 
Kings and Queens have visited it, and 
an English Queen lies buried in its 
chapel. But the ecclesiastical and mili- 
tary glories have departed, and gone the 
way of the once flourishing trade; the 
attractions now are for the historian and 
archeologist and the lover of rural 
scenery alone. 

The first emergence of Winchcombe 
on the stage of history is the foundation 
here of a nunnery in the year 787 by 
the blood-stained Offa, who sought, by 
his benefactions to the church, to atone 
for his many acts of treachery and 
cruelty, or, at any rate, to escape their 
proper consequences. But though his 
gifts to the Cathedral of Hereford, 
the scene of one of the worst of 
his crimes, and his imposition of the 
tax, since known as Peter’s Pence, for 
the maintenance of an English College 
at Rome, remained, blood proved, as so 
often since, but poor cement for the 
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foundations of a throne. Offa died at 
the early age of thirty-nine, and his suc- 
cessors were either murdered or violent- 
ly deposed. Kenulph, the second to fol- 
low him, a man of like character, who 
was killed in an insurrection of the East 
Anglians whose throne Offa had 
usurped, re-founded the house as a Bene- 
dictine Monastery in 798. His little 
son Kenelm, in the year of his father’s 
death, was murdered by his sister 
Quendrade, who herself sought the 
crown, and in the parish church to-day 
are to be seen stone coffins said to have 
been those of Kenulph and Kenelm. 
The Abbey was destroyed by the Danes, 
and again rebuilt as a secular College 
in 985 by Saint Oswald, Archbishop of 
York, but it appears to nave subsequent- 
ly reverted to the Benedictines, many 
bishops being extremely hostile to secu- 
lar foundations, and in the reign of 
Edward III. it was fortified. The tomb 
of the murdered child became a popular 
place of pilgrimage, and a well, still ex- 
isting and known by his name, is said 
to have sprung up where his body was 
set down on its way to burial. But 


of the great Abbey no vestige remains, 
and a modern cross has been erected to 
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mark the site—the only indication—of 
the tower of its once famous church. 
At the Dissolution there were twenty- 
six monks, with ninety servants and offi- 
cers, and the revenues were returned at 
£750. To bring this amount to values 
of the present day, it should be multi- 
plied by at least 10 or 12, so that things 
must have been fairly comfortable for 
the twenty-six, whatever was the case 
with the ninety. 

It requires some effort of the imagin- 
ation, walking along the quiet street to- 
day, to call up the scenes that have been 
enacted here—the gorgeous ceremonial 
of the successive consecrations ; the wild 
terror and havoc of the savage Danish 
invasions; the processions of the lordly 
Abbots; the soldiers in Norman and 
again in Stuart days who fought in the 
sieges of Sudeley Castle; the gay caval- 
cades that accompanied Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn, Queen Katherine Parr 
and Queen Elizabeth (who was here 
three times) and the sadder party who 
came with Charles I. How almost im- 
possible to realize the events that actu- 
ally took place in this very High Street, 
to people it again with the figures— 
kings and queens, prelates, statesmen 
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and warriors, monks and nuns, and 
simple Cotswold folk—who in former 
days frequented it! 

Of the buildings standing to-day the 
Town Hall is quite modern, having been 
erected in 1871 on the site of a former 
one which itself only dated from 1853. 
There is a fine Jacobean house opposite 
the church, and there are almshouses 
founded in 1573 and rebuilt in 1841, and 
others so recent as 1866. The George 
Hotel contains a pilgrims’ gallery, al- 
ready referred to. The principal build- 
ing is the noble Parish Church of St. 
Peter, commenced in 1480 on the site of 
a chapel of St. Pancras, to take the 
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and was separated Off by a high rood- 
screen with loft, there being no chancel 
arch, but the screen has been greatly 
altered, and the loft has been destroyed. 
On the south side of the sanctuary there 
are three fine sedilia with canopies and 
niches, and there is a canopied piscina 
with double shelf. None of the original 
fittings remain except the screen. The 
porch has groined vaulting, and in the 
parvise above is a fireplace, with stone 
mantel and recessed seat. The church 
contains a curious almschest with three 
locks, one each for the Vicar and 


Churchwardens, in accordance with one 
of the injunctions of Edward VI. of 
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place of an earlier church of St. Nicho- 
las which had fallen into decay, and 
provided just outside the precincts by 
the Abbot and Lord Boteler of Sudeley 
Castle, so that the Abbey Church might 
not be invaded by the townsfolk. Such 
an arrangement was very common, and 
was adopted at Westminster, Bristol, 
Abingdon, Keynsham and elsewhere. 
The church consists of nave and chancel 
under a continuous roof, with aisles and 
clerestory, western tower, and south 
porch with parvise, and exhibits the 
usual features of Late Perpendicular. 
The chancel is the full width of the nave 


1547. The organ case and font are 
seventeenth century; the plate consists 
of chalices of 1570 and 1677, paten 1686, 
and flagon 1708; and there is an old 
altar cloth made from. a vestment said 
to have been worked by Queen Kathe- 
rine and her ladies. The register is 
from the very early date of 1539, and is 
on paper, not having been destroyed 
when Elizabeth ordered these to be 
copied on vellum. The tower contains 
a peal of six bells, cast in 1693, and re- 
cast during the following century; and 
there is in the churchyard a mutilated 
cross which was restored in 1897. The 
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Dent’s ‘‘Annals of Winchcombe 
and Sudeley.’’ 


From Mrs. 


church has, however—where is there a 
church that has not?—suffered much 
from successive ‘‘ restorations ’’. The 
east end was rebuilt in 1690, and in 1870 
the whole of the church was ‘‘ thorough- 
ly restored.’’ We all know what that 
means. 

Sudeley Castle, about half-a-mile to 
the south, as already indicated, was 
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originally founded about the middle of 
the twelfth century, and was rebuilt in 
the reign of Henry VI. by Sir Ralph 
Boteler, Baron Sudeley, Lord Treasurer 
and High Admiral of England, who at 
the same time erected St. Mary’s 
Chapel close by. After the battle 
of St. Albans, Lord Sudeley, who 
had been taken prisoner by the Duke of 
York, to save his head, surrendered his 
castle. In 1532 Henry VIII. and Anne 
Boleyn paid a visit here, and after the 
death of the amorous monarch the place 
was granted by Edward VI. to his uncle, 
Sir Thomas Seymour, who married 
Henry’s widow, Katherine Parr. Kath- 
erine had a chequered life. Widow of 
Sir Thomas Latimer when the King 
married her, she narrowly escaped being 
burnt for heresy, and did not long sur- 
vive her fourth and last matrimonial 
venture, for she died after giving birth 
to a daughter in 1548, and was buried 
by her Chaplain, the famous Miles 
Coverdale, in St. Mary’s Chapel. But 
even here she was not allowed to rest. 
The Castle was besieged by the Puritan 
army during the civil war of the next 
century, when the chapel was profaned 
and her tomb broken up by the soldiers. 
But, as so often has happened, even the 
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Roundheads were less brutal and de- 
structive than curious busybodies, to 
whom neither monuments of piety nor 
the repose of the grave were sacred ; for 
the poor lady’s leaden coffin has since 
been repeatedly opened and examined, 
once at least in a drunken freak, and 
her body, uncorrupted, exposed to 
ghoulish insult. In 1817 the coffin was 
removed to the Chandos vault, and sub- 
sequently a beautiful altar tomb, with 
a recumbent effigy of the Queen in ala- 
baster, the hands clasped as in prayer, 
was erected on the north side of 
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Hill on a charge of treason, and the 
castle came into the hands of the 
Brydges family, created Lords Chandos. 
After the siege in 1644 the castle was 
dismantled by Cromwell and subse- 
quently passed to the Pitts of Strath- 
fieldsaye, and in 1837 was purchased by 
the Dents, whose representatives still 
reside there. They found it in a ruinous 
condition, but castle and chapel have 
been restored by them, under the late 
Sir Gilbert Scott, in a manner that 
merits nothing but the heartiest praise. 
In these times of vandal and destrxuc- 
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the holy table, and her body reverently 
placed within it, by Mr. and Mrs. Dent, 
the later owners of the castle, who were 
happily endowed with antiquarian zeal 
and knowledgd, and ample means to 
correspond, a most rare and fortunate 


combination. On Katherine’s coffin 
was found the following inscription :— 
‘“K. P. Here lyeth quene Kateryn wife 
of Kyng Henry the VIII. And last the 
wife of Thomas Lord of Sudeley, high 
Admyrall of England And Unkle to 
Kyng Edward the VI. Dyed 5 Septem- 
ber MCCCCCXLVIII.”’ The following 
year Seymour was beheaded on Tower 


tive ‘‘ restorations,’’ it is delightful to 
find so splendid an example. 

Sudeley Castle now consists of north 
and south quadrangles, with St. Mary’s 
Chapel on the eastern side. On the 
north side is the ancient doorway. On 
the east side of the south quadrangle 
is the Portmare tower, said to have been 
built out of the proceeds of the ransom 
of a French Admiral of that name, and 
close by, in the twelfth century tower, 
are the windows of Queen Katherine’s 
apartments. The castle contains pic- 
tures and collections of priceless value 
and unsurpassed interest, — 
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of the famous school at Lan- 

chester and sighed deeply. The 
school had been all her life for thirty 
years and more, and now she was to 
leave. It was so decreed. New days, 
new methods, and the head mistress who 
had just taken over the school had no 
uses for the ancient ideas of Helen Stair. 
It had not been done at all harshly. The 
old teacher had been kindly told that the 
time had come for her to rest. 

Rest? What did she want with rest? 
The girls loved her. She had lived 
through two generations of students. 
Some of the pupils at the school now 
were the daughters of those who had 
passed through Helen Stair’s hands. 

And now, as she lingered in the gar- 
den, she reflected that her life had come 
to an end. Her hair was grey, there 
were wrinkles under her eyes, and she 
thought bitterly that perhaps the new 
head mistress was right. She was no 
longer keen—maybe not as clever as 
when she joined the teaching staff soon 
after her lover was drowned at sea in 
the long ago. 

‘*Oh, Miss Stair ’’—Maud Lygon, 
one of the younger pupils, came running 
down the garden to her—‘‘ Will you 
please come? The Duchess will be here 
in a minute.”’ 

Helen turned and smiled at the little 
girl. 

‘* Yes, I will be with you directly, 
dear,”’ she said. ‘‘ Run away, and mind 
you are very careful with your speech 
when you receive your prize.’’ 

** Oh, yes, Miss Stair. But how sad 
you look! What is the matter ?”’ 

** Nothing child.” 


He STAIR paused in the garden 
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The girl darted off, and Helen passed 
slowly through the garden. It was her 
farewell, for the summer term was at an 
end, and when the pupils assembled 
again in the browning days of Septem- 
ber she would not be there. She looked 
wistfully up at the red gables of the 
schoolhouse seen amidst a wealth of 
verdure. It was Mary who was coming 
that day, and she, like the others, knew 
nothing of the approaching departure of 
the old teacher. Helen had asked the 
head mistress to say nothing to anyone, 
for, since it must be, she preferred to 
slip away quietly into the silence of 
things that were. 

Mary Towers! She had been the 
pride of the school, a brilliant, clever 
girl, who had won popularity in a posi- 
tion which with many would merely have 
provoked envy. Mary had married the 
Duke of Chippenham, and she was 
coming back to her old school at the 
special invitation of the committee in 
order to present the prizes. To Mary, 
as to many more, Helen was the school. 
It was her beautiful example which had 
caused so many of the girls to leave 
Lanchester and enter the world well 
equipped, not only in learning, but also 
with that knowledge of how life should 
be lived, a super-knowledge so priceless, 
and—alas !—so rare. 

Helen went up to the house. 
last day! She was glad that nobody 
knew. Already she noted the fact that 
she was behind the times. As she took 
her place on the platform—a seat in the 
back row—something stuck in her 
throat. The last time! The sea of 
faces, the brightly decorated hall, the 
whispers, the organ at the far end, the 
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familiar scraping of a chair, all made her 
wince because of that thought of finality. 
The girls had come to her with their 
troubles, asking her advice. They had 
not noticed that she was antiquated and 
out of touch with modern educational 
requirements. If John Chalmers had 
not been drowned at sea, would he find 
her antiquated now? 

She saw the stiff and rather angular 
Miss Castle, who was now the head, 
look at her watch. The Duchess was 
late. Helen was glad of this, for it 
prolonged the time for her. Every place 
was filled except one by the side of the 
head mistress. The governors of the 
school were there and several local mag- 
nates. And then there was a stir. The 
Duchess entered, escorted by the Mayor. 
She was splendidly dressed in rose pink 
charmeuse, and brought with her the 
brightness of the spring. Helen took 
it all in; saw the visitor shaking hands 
with Miss Castle and with a crowd of 

ple. 

‘* Will you sit here, your Grace?’’ said 
Miss Castle. 

The Duchess did not seem to hear. 


She was eagerly looking round the plat- 
form, and then she gave a cry as she 
caught sight of Helen at the back. 

‘* Oh there you are, you dear thing,”’ 
she cried, making her way to her old 
teacher’s side, and placing her hands on 
her shoulders she peered down into the 


tender grey eyes. ‘‘ I came to see you. 
Dear old Stair! How are you?’’ There 
was a vacant chair by Helen’s side, and 
into this the Duchess popped, holding 
one of Helen’s hands tightly in hers. 

Miss Castle did not like it at all, but 
there was no help for it. She rose and 
made a set speech, inviting their dis- 
tinguished visitor, who had so honoured 
the old school, to present the prizes. 
The Duchess came forward, and with a 
smile began to hand the various awards 
to the winners. She did not give them 
in the usual automatic manner, but had 
a friendly word for each scholar, and 
then at the end she asked leave to say 
a few words. There was a burst of 
cheering. 

‘* Dear schoolfellows, and friends,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ It has been a tremendous 
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pleasure to me to come back to the dear 
old home—for such it was to me—and to 
present the prizes to-day. Lanchester 
School was always dear to me, and the 
reason was that it contained the best 
woman alive, the noblest friend I ever 
had. I expect you all know the worth 
of Miss Stair. She was my teacher, 
but she was also my friend. It does 
one good to see once more the true 
guide and counsellor and the comrade 
she has always been. To me and to 
many Lanchester School is Miss Stair. 
Girls, as an old pupil, let me ask for 
three hearty cheers for Helen Stair.’’ 


How those cheers were given! The 
room rang with them right up to its 
arched roof. 

The Duchess was surrounded by the 
illustrous people who had come to the 
commemoration. Miss Castle had got 
over her feeling of mortification at being 
for the moment eclipsed by the fame of 
a mistress whose day was over. She 
was glad that Miss Stair had had the 
grace to slip away, and she determined 
to apprise the Duchess of the truth at 
the first possible moment. Just then it 
was quite out of the question, for the 
old pupil was busy, talking to a crowd 
of people. Then she had stepped down 
off the platform and had made her way 
to the piano which had been pushed on 
one side. 

‘* Ah,’’ she cried, ‘‘ the same old 
piano.’’ The girls crowded about her. 
‘“‘I wonder if it has the same wrong 
note.’’ She sat down before it, opened 
it, and ran her hands over the keys. 
“Yes, B flat. Ah, how good it is.’’ 
She was like a schoolgirl once more. 
‘“* How Helen Stair and I used to thump 
this piano! The duets we played! She 
composed a valse—it was when she took 
some of us to Hastings that spring 
when measles broke out here. I won- 
der if I can remember it. Yes ’’—she 
played a few bars—‘‘ that was it.’’ 

The notes of a lilting valse floated 
through the room. 

The Duchess rose from the piano and 
laughed. 

“‘Ah, that wet spring!’’ 
** What a good time it was!’’ 


she said. 
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Miss Castle was looking at her, and 
as the others fell back the two were left 
almost alone. 

‘** Will you dine with me to-night ?”’ 
asked the head mistress. ‘‘ Your Grace 
would then be able to look round the 
place at your leisure.’’ 

“* Thank you,’’ was the cordial re- 
sponse; ‘‘ but where is Miss Stair?’’ 

The head mistress gave a dry cough. 

“* Your Grace has a vefy kind heart 
to remember your old teacher,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Under the new system we are 
filling her place with a fully certificated 
mistress. It is in the best interests of 
the school.’’ 

** You—you 
Stair ?’’ 

~ 

** But it shan’t be,’’ said the Duchess 
quickly. ‘‘ It cannot be allowed. She 
is the school. It would be nothing 
without her. You will pardon me, 
madam, but really I hope you will think 
over the matter again. If Miss Stair 


are dismissing Helen 


goes, I shall not send my girls here, nor 


will any of my friends. We wish to 
send them to Miss Stair.’’ 

‘““It was not my doing, your Grace. 
The committee——”’ 

‘* The committee,’’ said the Duchess 
scornfully. ‘‘If that’s all I will soon 
manage it. It would break her heart 
to leave. I know that. Have I your 
permission to speak to them?’’ 

‘** Indeed yes, your Grace.”’ 

Miss Castle was not by nature a hard 
woman. She was ready to admit when 
she was in the wrong, and she was be- 
ginning to think that she had been so 
here.”’ 

She looked at the Duchess as the 
latter moved across the room and tapped 
a gouty looking councillor on the 
shoulder. There was a few minutes’ 
conversation, in which several more 
people joined. Miss Castle caught 
some of it—‘‘ Of course, your Grace, 
let it be so.” 

Then the former pupil came back to 
the head mistress. 

“It is quite all right,’ she said. 
“Now you must let me go and tell 
her.”’ , 


“came back. 
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Miss Castle bowed and smiled. 
Everyone was a slave to the gracious 
lady. 

The Duchess knew the school well— 
just as thoroughly as when she was a 
resident. She was out in the long 
echoing corridors. The sound of the 
talking in the hall was shut out as if it 
had suddenly ceased, when the big door 
swung to behind her. She was no 
longer smiling, for recollection was 
very keen and the thoughts that came - 
to her mind were tinged with melan- 
choly because of the old days of her 
girlhood when she had come to the 
school an orphan and had fallen under 
the magnetism of Helen Stair. How 
long ago it was! She was a frightened 
little girl—the night of arrival—the 
utter loneliness—the bare corridor— 
that terrifying sense of solitude. It all 
She felt more disposed to 
weep. She had forgotten much of all 
that in the rush and excitement of a 
brilliant life of movement and colour. 

There were the rooms, just the same; 
there was number five which had been 
the sanctum of the rather disagreeable 
Hilda Brown. Next to it was the study 
of Thelma Wright, who had such capi- 
tal roast chestnut and toffee parties. 
There was a glimpse of the garden from 
the angle, that part of it which the 
pupils were allowed to cultivate. 
Helen’s study was reached from the 
verandah which ran along three sides 
of the house. The Duchess hastened 
on, eager to impart her tidings to her 
old friend. She gained the verandah. 
She felt a sudden sense of fear just as 
if she had been a pupil once again. Then 
she drew back into the shadow of a but- 
tress, for she saw Helen coming slowly 
up the garden. No, she was only 
coming as far as the turning of the 
path. 

‘**T will slip into her room and wait 
for her,’? murmured the Duchess, and 
as Helen walked back toward the spot 
where the sun-dial stood the visitor 
passed quickly into her former teacher’s 
room. How neat it was, and all just 
exactly as it had been in the long ago— 
the portraits on the walls—there was 
one signed ‘‘ Mary Towers.”’ 
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*“How odd I looked,’’ cried the 
Duchess as she stood a moment before 
the photograph. ‘‘ And she has kept it 
all this time!’’ 


She sat down a second and then, act- 
ing on a sudden impulse, hurried out 
into the garden. Helen was sitting on 
the rustic chair near the little octagonal 
summerhouse. 


She looked up as her old pupil ap- 
proached. 


‘* Thank you, dear,’’ she said. ‘‘ It 
was so good of you to remember me. 
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It has been a happy day.’’ She was 
silent. The Duchess sat down by her 
side and took one of her hands. 

‘Miss Stair,’’ she said, ‘‘I have 
heard all this, about you leaving, but 
you are not going, you—’”’ she stopped 
speaking, for the hand she held ceased 
to press hers. ‘‘ Helen, dear Helen,”’ 
she cried. 

There was no response. The Duchess 
leaned over her old friend and then she 
gave a cry, for she understood now— 
Helen Stair had left Lanchester after 
all. 
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The Song of Desire. 


By HERBERT HARPER. 


Sing me the song of Desire, 
That song of passionate breath 

I'rom a heart of flame and fire 
Which pays no toll to Death. 


Ever and ever the same, 
Musical, sweet, and strong, 

Out of a heart aflame 
Cometh the fire of the song. 


Best of all gifts is this 
That bindeth sure and fast, 
With the seal of song and kiss 
The present and the past. 


Better than treasure of gold, 
And sacred as a prayer; 
Old as the world is old, 
Yet ever young and fair. 


Sing me the song of Desire, 
That song of passionate breath 

From a heart of flame and fire 
Which pays no toll to Death. 





PLANTS AND THEIR SERVANTS. 


Some Marriage Customs amongst Flowers. 
By T. K. SLADE, B.Sc. 


HE man who has not watched 
plants at their work is apt to 
think of them as being purely 

passive, taking, as it were, the good 
that the Gods provide and perishing 
when that good is wjthheld. He does 
not imagine them as capable of exercis- 
ing great ingenuity to obtain the fulfil- 
ment of their desires—as customarily 
pressing into their service water, air and 
innumerable members of the animal 
kingdom, and forcing or beguiling 
these to do for them what they cannot 
do for themselves. 


Yet such is indeed the case, and it is 
not difficult to find insects, birds and 
animals eagerly performing the plants’ 
behests. Man himself is not excepted, 
but is bribed by many and many a plant 
to carry away and distribute its seeds, 
those precious products whose forma- 


tion is the chief care of nearly every 
member of the vegetable kingdom. 

The maternal foresight displayed in 
connection with seeds seems scarcely 
credible to anyone who has not made 
some study of flowers and their ways of 


working. The mother plant concerns 
herself, not only with the formation of 
the seed, but makes provision for its 
lodgment in a place suitable for its de- 
velopment, supplies it with food until it 
is strong enough to fend for itself, and 
indirectly protects it during a consider- 
able portion of the earlier part of its life. 

Plants undoubtedly display much real 
intelligence and, in connection with the 
devices resorted to in the matter of fer- 
tilisation, many very interesting ex- 
amples may be observed. The process, 
it must be borne in mind, consists in 
the production of the pollen and its sub- 
sequent transference to a sticky cushion 
known as the stigma, which may gener- 
ally be seen in the centre of the flower. 
The pollen is produced in tiny boxes, 
which form the tops of the several sta- 
mens, and the following article describes 
some of the almost. incredible methods 


which certain flowers adopt to ensure 
its proper transference. 

Plants have known from time imme- 
morial that ‘‘ breeding-in ’’ weakens the 
stock, and to obtain strong and healthy 
seeds the stigma of one flower must be 
dusted with the pollen from another; 
and many are the devices resorted to in 
order to ensure this cross fertilisation. 


FIG. I. FIG. Il. 


THE CUCKOO PINT, THE CUCKOO PINT 
showing the close fold- with the broad enfold- 
ing of the leaf around ing leaf removed. 
the base of the spike. 


It is clear that where the stamens over- 
hang the stigma the flower might inad- 
vertently fertilise itself by the mere 
dropping of its own pollen. To avoid 
this the stamens and stigma are com- 
monly ripened at different times. From 
this custom a possible difficulty arises. 
The plant must of necessity depend 
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largely upon insects to convey the pollen 
from one flower to another, and it is 
quite possible either that the insects 
would visit only those flowers in which 
the stamens were ripe or, on the other 
hand, that they would confine their at- 
tention to flowers in which the stigmas 
alone were ready for fertilisation. 
From neither of these courses would 
the plant gain any benefit. It would 
part, without any advantage to itself, 
with a portion of one of its most valu- 
able possessions, that small store of 
honey with which it bribes insects to do 
its work. Certain plants, therefore, 


take somewhat elaborate precautions to 
ensure that, in return for their honey, 


FIG. III.—COMMON PRIMROSE 


showing the two forms of arrangement of pistil and stamens. 


the insects shall do that for which they 
bargain. We will take as our first ex- 
ample the Cuckoo Pint (Fig. 1). This 
flower is surrounded by a broad green 
leaf that encloses a coloured spike, 
which gives rise to the name ‘‘ Dead 
Men’s Fingers ’’ sometimes applied to 
it. At the point (A) this leaf very 
closely encircles the stem, leaving only 
a Very small space all round. Now look 
at Figure II., which shows the plant 
with this leaf removed, disclosing the 
mechanism which it has developed to 
satisfy its needs. At (C) is a band 
of female flowers or stigmas; above 
these at (B) is a band of male flowers 
or stamens; and above these, again, at 
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(A), is a band of close set hairs point- 
ing downward and completely filling the 
narrow space between the leaf and the 
stem. The male flowers do not ripen 
until the female flowers are blown, so 
that any chance of self-fertilisation is 
precluded. 

Now imagine a fly, creeping down a 
stem in search of honey; he can pass 
through the ring of hairs, since they 
point downwards, so he travels through 
them and over the unripe male flowers 
till he arrives at the female flowers be- 
low. Over these he rambles, fertilising 
them with any pollen he may have col- 
lected at a previously visited Cuckoo 
Pint. 

Having refreshed himself 
with the nectar provided, 
he seeks to escape, but 
finds his way barred by an 
impenetrable hedge of hairs 
presenting their points to- 
wards him. He _ roams 
round his prison, sometimes 
for days, and in the mean- 
time, since he has still some 
work to do for the plant and 
it is therefore undesirable 
that he should starve, he is 
provided with a continuous 
supply of honey during the 
whole period of his deten- 
tion. As soon as sufficient 
flies have entered to fertilise 
all the female flowers, the 
male flowers above ripen 
and shed their pollen on the 
prisoners. Being now well covered with 
pollen, the captives are in a condition 
to be of further use in fertilising 
other flowers, so the hairs forming 
the bars of their prison promptly 
wither and fall close to the stem, 
thus opening the door to freedom. 
The flies gladly accept their liberty, but 
only to sacrifice it again in performing 
the flower’s purpose, by fertilising the 
next Cuckoo Pint at which they arrive 
and undergoing in consequence a further 
term of incarceration. 

The common Primrose adopts a less 
complicated, though no less efficient, 
device; one, in fact, which ensures not 
only fertilisation from another flower 
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but from a flower on a distinct plant. 
Most people will remember that two 
kinds of primroses are to be found, 
namely, the Pin eyed and the Thrum 
eyed. The reason of this difference in 


appearance is made clear in Figure III., 
which shows sections of the two kinds. 
In III. (1), we have a short pistil with a 
ring of stamens above it, and in III. (2), 


FIG. IV.—SECTION OF PURPLE ORCHIS 
showing the reproductive parts. 


we have a long pistil with a ring 
of stamens below it. In both 
cases the honey is secreted at the 
bottom of the tube, and the ar- 
rangement works as follows: A 
bee in search of honey alights on 
a flower having, say, a short pis- 
til; he thrusts his long trunk to 
the bottom of the flower, and in 
doing so dusts the upper part of 
the trunk with pollen. Should 
he next visit another flower of the 
same type he will merely get a 
little more pollen on the same part 
of his trunk, but when he visits a 
flower having a long pistil he will 
necessarily rub it with that part of his 
trunk previously covered with pollen. 
At the same time he will get some of 
the pollen from this flower dusted on to 
his trunk at a lower level, which he will 
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transfer to the next flower having a 
short pistil that he may visit. 

Most flowers are content to dust an 
insect with pollen and to let it rub this 
off on the stigma of the next flower 
visited, but the common Purple Orchis 
prefers to do things in a more wholesale 
manner. In Figure IV. a flower of this 
species is shown with enough removed 
to show the mechanism. Just above its 
stigma (A) are situated two stamens 
(B), having projecting and sticky feet 
(C). When the bee pushes in to obtain 
the honey from the bottom of the long 
spur (D) the sticky feet of the stamens 
adhere to its head and the insect carries 
them away complete, thus presenting 
the appearance of Figure V. (I.) If 
now it could immediately enter another 
flower it would merely push the stamens 
it carries against those of the fresh 
flower; but in its passage through the 
air the stems of the stamens quickly dry 
and droop forward as shown in Figure 
V. (II), in which position they will be 
forced against the pistil of the next 
flower. 


FIG. V.—A BEE’S HEAD 


with the sticky part of the stigma of Purple Orchis 


adhering. 


It is quite easy to observe this for 
oneself, without waiting for a bee, by 
carefully thrusting a pencil into the cup 
of a flower, when the stamens will ad- 
here to the point in the same position 
as on the bee’s head. 

I have said that self fertilisation 
weakens the stock, but, rather than fail 
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to produce any seeds at all, many 
flowers choose this as a last resource. 
In some cases, if the stigma has re- 
ceived no pollen from insects, the pistil 
will curl back until the stigma rubs 
against the stamens; in others, where 
the stamens overhang the stigma, the 
latter will remain sticky longer than 
usual and so receive the pollen from the 
later-ripening stamens of the same 
flower. Some flowers, however, cannot 
trust to this overlapping of the periods 
of ripeness, since even then their struc- 
ture may preclude the chance of self- 
fertilisation, and hence they resort to 
other devices. 

A very special adaptation to obtain 
this result is observable in the sweet 
violet which, if it has escaped cross 
fertilisation, will, during the later part 
of the year, send up some small and 
inconspicuous flowers which are ‘suit- 
able for self fertilisation. As these do 
not depend upon insects for carrying the 
pollen, there is no need either to pro- 
vide the bribe of honey or for bright 
coloured petals to guide the insect to its 
food. These flowers therefore never 
open, but ripen and fertilise themselves 
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while still closed, thus achieving the 
plant’s aim of producing seeds. 


It is interesting to note, as in the 
above case, how plants economise their 
energy; if there be no need of honey 
or bright petals, be sure that the piant 
will not go to the trouble of providing 
them, but will reserve its strength for its 
one all-important business. Thus in 
plants which depend on the wind for 
conveying pollen from one flower to 
another, we find small blossoms, gener- 
ally greenish, having no smell, but pro- 
ducing a larger amount of poilen than 
is found on _ insect-fertilised flowers, 
since much more must be wasted. Good 
examples of such may be seen in our 
forest trees, such as the oak. After a 
little practice anyone ‘will find it quite 
easy to see how any flower is fertilised 
from observation of the particular 
agency for which it seems’to cater. 


The question of fertilisation is only 
one of many in which the plant displays 
much ingenuity ; in the matters of seed- 
dispersal, adaptation to surroundings, 
and so on, our common wild flowers will 
amply repay a little careful study. 
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Honour the Brave! 


By T. H. OYLER. 


No call to arms to thrill their dauntless souls, 
No trumpet sound, no clash of steel was there ; 
But one long combat with relentless death, 


And then! a hero’s tomb those heroes share. 


No funeral trappings mark’d their lonely bier, 
No mourners bore the pageantry of woe, 
An icy shroud enwraps each earthly form, 
Their pall, a sheet of white untarnished snow. 


No bell rang out their dying knell around 
Where Erebus keeps guard with thund’rous roll, 
There those brave hearts met death at duty’s call, 
And wrote another page on glory’s scroll. 





A MODERN 
HIGHWAYWOMAN. 


By MURIEL C. LINDSAY. 


RANCIS Blake, gentleman of 
means and of leisure, drove 
home through the quiet moon- 

lit night in a very contented frame of 
mind. He had dined well; his dinner 
partner was decidedly pretty with a cor- 
responding wit; he had won at bridge— 
usually he lost—the engines of bis new 
Belsize were running sweetly, and alto- 
gether he felt at peace with himself and 
all mankind. He managed his car him- 
self, disdaining the aid of a chauffeur, 
and enjoyed nothing so much as a spin 
after dark on a still peaceful evening. 

He was a _ medium-sized, pleasant- 
faced man of about thirty, much run after 
by match-making mammas and husband- 
hunting daughters. But, so far, he had 
escaped their wiles and, heartwhole, con- 
tinued on his unfettered if uneventful 
career. Stolid and unimaginative, he 
appeared to be the last person to seek 
adventures, or to whom adventures 
would come, and yet here he was, un- 
consciously driving right into one. 

The car spun onwards through the 
balmy air, for, though it was the begin- 
ning of October, summer still lingered 
in the air. The country was deserted, 
for it was late, after twelve— 
the Mordaunts did not keep country 
hours—and it was a goodish stretch 
from his host’s house to his own 
establishment. Another five miles and 
he would be at the turning where the 
lane leading to his gates branched off the 
main road south. 

A dark speck on the moonlit road, 
some way ahead, caught his eye, and 
he wondered curiously what it could be. 


As he came nearer it resolved itself into 
the figure of a woman who turned at the 
sound of his approach and, stepping for- 
ward, held up her hand. 

Slackening speed, he drew up beside 
her, mildly curious as to what she could 
want- 

‘* I’m so sorry to stop you,’ said a 
clear young voice. ‘I lost the last 
train at M ,’ mentioning a small 
country town some miles back, ‘‘ and 
have had to walk, and I am so tired! 
Will you give me a lift?’’ While speak- 
ing she came into the radius of the lamps 
and in the searching light he saw her 
face very plainly. It was one of un- 
common beauty, but marred for the pre- 
sent by evidences of over-fatigue and 
something else, though at the time he 
could not put a name to it. Afterwards it 
occurred to him that apprehension was 
the word he wanted; she looked as 
though she had received a shock and 
was deadly afraid. 

“* Certainly,’’ he said promptly. 
lighted to be of any use. 
I take you?”’ 

“* Oh! only for a few miles. Are you 
sure you don’t mind? It isn’t taking you 
too much out of your way? It’s stupid of 
me, but I feel I couldn’t walk another 
step,’’ and, indeed, she looked like it. 

** Quite sure,’’ he declared, ** a few 
miles more or less is nothing to the Bel- 
size. Please jump in. Will you sit in 
the tonneau or beside me?” 

** Oh! beside you,’’ she replied with 
flattering haste, and came round to the 
vacant seat. 


** De- 
How far can 
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While they were talking, Blake, who 
had his back to the opposite hedge, did 
not see a dark figure rise up and creep 
cautiously forward until it reached the 
tonneau, or hear the door stealthily open. 
The throbbing of the engine drowned all 
noise, and even if he had looked behind 
he would have seen nothing. The seat 
was empty, there was only a dark mass 
on the floor where the rug had fallen. 

But the girl saw, and kept Blake 
busy talking until the figure disappeared 
within; then she seated herself with a 
sigh of relief, and the car sped onward 
once more- 

“‘ There is a rug behind,’’ observed 
Blake. ‘‘ I can easily stop and get it for 
you if you feel cold?’’ 

‘*Thanks, I am quite warm,’’ she 
said quickly. ‘‘ The night is very mild.’’ 
They had travelled some miles at a 
moderate speed, enlivened by a little 
cheerful if spasmodic conversation, con- 
sisting chiefly of shrewd questions about 
the car by the girl, who seemed to have 
some knowledge of its make. Blake, 
highly flattered, answered her fully, ex- 
plaining with a motorist’s enthusiasm 
some new devices, and was rejoicing in 
his passenger’s intelligence, when she 
turned to him and, in a resolute voice, 
said, ‘‘ Kindly pull up your car,’’ and at 
the same time something cold and shin- 
ing touched his cheek. 

‘* Eh?”’ he exclaimed, startled, and 
turned his head, to look full into the 
barrel of a small, deadly-looking re- 
volver. 

‘*T am sorry, but I must ask you fo 
stop and get out,’’ she said. ‘‘ I’ll have 
to shoot you if you don’t. I am in ur- 
gent need of a good, reliable car, and 
as yours seems all that, I intend to 
borrow her. Don’t attempt to take this 
from me. I am a dead shot, a desperate 
woman, and the consequences might be 
fatal. That’s right. Let the engine run 
free.”” 

Like one in a dream Blake obeyed. 
Looking at the set, white face he real- 
ised it was the only thing to do- She 
would carry out her threat without com- 
punction if he did not. Slowly he brought 
the car to a standstill, and swung him- 
self out. 
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“* This is highway robbery,’’ he ob- 
served whimsically. 

‘*Not  robbery,’’ she _ corrected, 
‘** merely borrow-ry. If you will give me 
your name and address I will let you 
know where to send for the car. Please 
take off your cap and coat and lay them 
on the seat. Thanks. Now walk to the 
opposite hedge and remain there until 
I’ve started. Don’t attempt to move or 
I’ll shoot.”’ 

Blake did as he was told, wondering 
if he were in the twentieth century or 
the Middle Ages. He inclined to the 
latter. 

The girl stepped into the driving seat 
and, as Blake reached the hedge, the car 
moved slowly forward and was soon out 
of sight. 

” * * * 

The girl drove carefully and steadily 
and, when some miles down the road 
and safe from pursuit, drew up and 
slipped on the coat and cap. Then lean- 
ing over the back she called softly, 
**Lal?” The heaped-up rug stirred and 
a wild, white face looked over the edge 
for a moment, subsiding again as she 
nodded cheerfully and started off again- 

Through the calm, still night they tore 
at a pace which seemed to eat up the 
miles, and brought them ever nearer 
their destination—Harwich. As they ap- 
proached Peterboro’ the girl stopped the 
car and called again to the hidden man. 

“* You must drive her now,’’ she said 
as he rose, ‘*‘ day is breaking and I am 
so tired. Pull yourself together, Lal; 
there is nothing to fear.”’ 

The man flung off the rug and 
stumbled into the road. The increasing 
daylight showed him to be a youngster 
of about two or three and twenty. There 
was sufficient likeness between the two 
to proclaim them brother and sister, but 
the girl looked older, and her face pos- 
sessed more strength of character than 
the boy’s handsome one. 

The girl descended and slipped off the 
coat and hat, putting them on the shak- 
ing figure. 

‘* It’s all right, Lal,’’ she said, ‘‘ buck 
up, old boy.’’ 

His mouth quivered and his eyes were 
full of horror. 
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** IT MAY COME IN HANDY OVER THERE. 


** I didn’t mean it,’’ he said brokenly, 
while a convulsive shudder shook him 


from head to foot. ‘‘ I never meant to 
kill him, Faith. But the sight of all that 
money, and the thought of the Little 
Mother dying for want of it. ‘ ‘ 
And he said . Oh! I can’t re- 
peat what he called her. . . . A 
man can’t stand that, can he? I think I 
went mad then - I knew no- 
thing until I found myself shaking and 
shaking him, and he was dead 
ee ae 

He broke off, covering his anguished 
face with his hands. 

‘“*I know dear, I know,”’’ said his 
Sister, tenderly putting her arms about 
the bowed figure. ‘‘ It cannot be helped. 
Poor Grandfather! If only he had for- 
given and helped father, this would 
never have happened. We might all 
have been so happy together.”’ 

The need to exert himself forced the 
boy into self-control, and pulling him- 
self together, he helped his sister into 
the car, took the wheel and drove slowly 
forward. . 


The sleepy Cathedral town was well 
awake by the time they entered, and 
pulling up at a quiet hotel, Faith Des- 
pard went in to order breakfast, while 
her brother overhauled the engines and 
saw to the stock of petrol. 

Hot coffee and well-cooked food re- 
vived them. A tinge of colour stole 
into the girl’s white cheeks, and the boy 
looked less haggard and shaken. 

Cautiously enquiring their way, they 
found they could arrive in Harwich in 
time for the afternoon boat, and after 
making a few necessary purchases, they 
set off. They shared the driving be- 
tween them, for both were expert motor- 
ists, and fortunately were familiar with 
the make of car. 

At Harwich they left it at the nearest 
garage, and made their way to the Com- 
pany’s office, where Lionel bought a 
ticket for Rotterdam. There was some 
time to spare and the two Despards 
paced slowly up and down the Quay, 
talking in low, sad tones. 

‘**You will let us know when you 
arrive and where to write?’’ said Faith. 
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“* And you have plenty of money, Lal?’’ 

He tapped his breast pocket. 

’ ** Five hundred in notes, which I shall 
change in Rotterdam ; it is safer for you 
to use gold. Oh, Faith! if only 
I hadn’t done it !”’ 

‘* Forget what is past and make the 
best of the future,’’ said his sister 
steadily. ‘‘ And perhaps your exile will 
not last very long.’’ 

‘‘ Thanks to you that I got away 
safely,’’ he added, while a ghost of a 
smile lit up her face. ‘‘ Lord!- I would 
have given anything to see that chap’s 
face when he found himself looking into 
your pistol. It must have been a treat.” 

“‘ Here it is,’’ said Faith diving into 
her coat pocket, ‘‘ you’d better take it 
with you; it may come in handy over 
there. It was lucky you found it. I 
suppose grandfather kept it to guard 
against burglars.”’ 

The clanging of the ship’s bell cut 
short their confidences, and with a long, 
clinging kiss Faith let him go, watching 
his slight figure pass up the gangway 
through a mist of tears. 

To Blake, while shaving and meditat- 
ing over his last night’s adventure, came 
his manservant next morning, his usually 
impassive face aquiver with excitement. 

“* Terrible tragedy in the night, sir,’’ 
he observed. ‘‘Old Miser Despard 
found lyin’ dead in his study, murdered, 
they say.” 

Blake stared at him, his eyes round 
and full of horror, his thoughts for no 
reason flying suddenly to the mysterious 
highwaywoman. 

** Murdered?’’ he said incredulously. 
** Are you sure?”’ 

‘** Finger marks on ’is throat, sir,’’ 
replied his man in tones of gloomy satis- 
faction; ‘‘ strangled ’e was.’’ 

““Do they suspect anyone?’’ asked 
his master. 

“* There is some talk of a stranger 
calling to see ’im, and they think it was 
im what did it, but they ’aven’t found 
no clues.’’ 

Blake made a hasty breakfast, and set 
out on foot for the scene of the murder, 
the Old Hall, which had belonged to the 
Despards for generations, a fine old 
place but, under the miser’s neglect, had 
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He found 
it surrounded by an excited, inquisitive 
throng, and closely guarded by the 
police, who were unwilling or incapable 
of giving any information concerning the 


fallen into terrible disrepair. 


old man’s death. Indeed, there seemed 
little to learn; the aged man and woman 
who looked after the miser could tell 
nothing very clearly save-that they had 
admitted a man with a beard who said he 
came on urgent business, and who van- 
ished as mysteriously as he came. 

At first suspicion fell on the old couple 
but the tell-tale finger marks bore no re- 
semblance to the gnarled and misshapen 
hand, and one or two bearded per- 
sonages were arrested on suspicion, but 
on giving a satisfactory account of their 
whereabouts on the fatal night were re- 
leased, and a verdict was brought in of 
wilful murder against a person or per- 
sons unknown. 

The affair naturally caused a tremen- 
dous sensation in the neighbourhood, 
but as nothing further came of it the 
local interest died away, to be revived 
in a milder form when the miser’s 
widowed daughter-in-law came to settle 
in the old house. 

The one person who could have shed 
some light, or believed he could, on the 
mystery, held his peace. Not for one 
moment did he believe that girl had done 
it, but he was positive she was shielding 
someone and had borrowed his car to 
pick up the real murderer wherever he 
was. He received a telegram from 
London, briefly informing him where 
was his car, but though he looked daily 
for a letter which might explain matters 
nothing came. 

The more he thought about it, the 
more he admired the girl’s nerve and 
pluck ; the white, resolute face and plead- 
ing hazel eyes haunted him, and the 
tones of her clear sweet voice rang in his 
ears. He became restless and dissatis- 
fied, longing for he knew not what. The 
truth was, Francis Blake, hitherto in- 
vulnerable, had fallen in love, in love 
with a memory, with a girl he would 
never in all probability see again. But 
Fate is a whimsy jade, and often when 
we least expect her to prove kind she 
smiles on us. ’ 
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Mrs. Despard and her daughter had 
been inmates of the Old Hall for nearly 
half a year before Blake met either of 
ther. Their family history, however, 
was weil known to him as to everybody 
else. Old Despard had quarrelled with 
his unly son on his marriage to a pretty, 
good, but humbly born girl, and refused 
to have anything to do with him. The 
young man, thrown on his own re- 
sources, set manfully to work and by 
good luck obtained a berth in a London 
merchant’s office. His unfailing in- 
dustry and clever brain pushed him to 
the front and, proving valuable to the 
firm, he was eventually made a partner, 
and was thus able to educate and bring 
up his children, a girl and boy, in a 
manner befitting their birth. Unfortu- 
nately, just as: he celebrated his silver 
wedding, some investments in which the 
firm was deeply interested went smash 
and dragged it down with them. The 


shock killed Mr. Despard, who suffered 
from a weak heart, ,and on his death it 
was found that his widow and children 
were practically penniless ; they had lived 


up to their income and had saved no- 
thing. The comfortable home was sold 
up, and in a tiny house, in a miserable 
neighbourhood, they began life afresh. 
Faith obtained a situation as daily 
governess, and Lionel a clerkship in the 
office of one of his father’s friends, and 
between them they just made ends meet. 
Then Mrs. Despard fell ill, and it was 
just when things seemed at their blackest 
that old Miser Despard was murdered, 
and dying intestate his grandson inherit- 
ed the estate. On the absence of the heir, 
who was abroad, Mrs. Despard devoted 
her attention to making the house habit- 
able, and at first went nowhere and re- 
ceived no one; then by degrees she be- 
gan to accept and to give invitations, 
and to-night, for the first time, Francis 
was to meet them at a_ neighbour’s 
house, the same, in fact, from which 
he had been driving when he was so 
unceremoniously deprived of his car- 
The drawing-room was full when he 
entered, and the March evening being 
dull and gloomy, the curtains were 
drawn and there was light and warmth 
within. His hostess’ greeted him with 
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the familiarity of long friendship, and 
lightly scolding him for being late, led 
him to a slender black-gowned figure. 

‘* May I introduce Mr. Blake, Miss 
Despard? I don’t think you have met 
before,’’ and, without waiting for an 
answer, she rustled away to marshal 
her guests. 

Not met before? Hadn’t they, though! 
Startled recognition sprang to Blake’s 
face and his head swam, but he man- 
aged to pull himself together and mur- 
mur something incoherent about having 
the pleasure as he offered his arm. 

As she heard his name and met his 
startled eyes, Faith Despard went 
deadly white, and for a moment he 
thought she would faint, but with a 
desperate effort she regained her self- 
control and placed her hand on his 
arm. He could feel her trembling, and 
saw jher catch her lower lip between 
her teeth to still its quivering. But 
there was no lowering of the proud 
little head, no hint of appeal in the 
steadfast hazel eyes. During the first 
courses Blake ate and drank mechani- 
cally, his head in a whirl, his heart 
thumping quite ridiculously fast at find- 
ing himself besidd the girl who had 
haunted him ever since their first meet- 
ing; but with the entrée his customary 
self-possession returned, and he talked 
easily and fluently with his partner, who 
bravely played up to him. But they 
tacitly refrained from mentioning 
motors. 

When the ladies rose Faith said in a 
low, agitated voice, ‘‘ I must speak to 
you alone, Mr. Blake. Will you come 
to me in the Orangery presently?” 

‘*T am at your service whenever you 
desire it,’’ he said simply, and watched 
the slender, upright figure disappear. 

On their return to the drawing-room, 
a swift glance round showed him she 
was not there, and slowly and unob- 
trusively he wandered round the large 
room until he reached the entrance into 
the Orangery. 

There in the scented warmth she 
awaited him, and as he approached he 
could see that her magnificent com- 
posure had given way. She was visibly 
nervous and apprehensive. 
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“I must apologise to you, Mr. 
Blake,’’ she said in a shaking voice, 
“‘for the forcible way in which I ab- 
ducted your car; but if you have 


the patience to listen, I will explain.”’ 


‘“* Please, please don’t say anything 
if it pains you,”’ he said earnestly; ‘‘ I 
can guess why you did it, and am only 
too glad to have been of any assistance 
to you.”’ 


She flashed him a glance of mingled 
fear and gratitude as she answered, 
‘** But it is only fair to you to let you 
know my reason for doing it. Only a 
most desperate need could excuse such 
an act of highway robbery, and Heaven 
knows Our case was desperate enough. 
Lionel, my brother, killed grandfather, 
not intentionally believe me; it was en- 
tirely unpremeditated, the result of a 
moment’s madness. Our mother was 
almost at death’s door, and though we 
wrote and explained this to grandfather 
no answer came. Then I decided that 
we should come north to see him, and 
by dint of scraping together every penny 
we could raise, we arrived, hoping that 
@ personal interview might soften him. 
Lionel was to see him first. He is my 
father’s living image; I am considered 
more like my mother, and he disguised 
himself with a beard and moustache in 
case he was recognised and refused ad- 
mittance. I remained hidden outside, 
waiting for a signal to enter. 


‘‘ But that signal never came. In- 
stead, to where I crouched in the dark- 
ness came through the French window 
opening on to the lawn my brother, 
gasping and frantic. Grandfather had 
received him, listened unmoved to his 
pleadings, then opening his safe, 
showed him his hoard, bags of gold, 
silver and packets of notes, and then, 
with all this wealth staring at him, 
mockingly refused to give him a penr;, 
and added a foul taunt about our 
mother. It was more than Lionel 
could stand. Maddened with grief and 
rage, he seized the old man by the 
throat and shook him violently, but 
with no intent to hurt. When his par- 
oxysm passed and he loosened his hold, 
grandfather fell in a heap to the floor, 
dead! Like my father, he must have 
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suffered from a weak heart, and the 
shock of the unaccustomed violence 
killed him. Lionel was panic-stricken ; 
I had to act for both. Now—at last— 
you know..”’ 

There was silence for a few minutes 
after she had finished, and Faith anxi- 
ously scanned the pleasant face before 
her. 

At last. ‘‘I think you are the 
bravest girl I ever met,’’ he said slow- 
fy, ‘‘ and I’d like to shake hands with 
you-”’ 

Her bright eyes softened and filled 
with tears; a wave of crimson swept 
across her face as she faltered, ‘‘ You 
are good. You can’t tell how I dreaded 
and avoided this interview, for I knew 
we were bound to meet sooner or later, 
and I didn’t know how you'd take the 
theft of your car. I can never thaa¢ 
you sufficiently for behaving as you did. 
The Belsize is a beauty, and I’d love to 
have one like it.”’ 

Here was B'ake’s opportunity, and he 
promptly seized it. 

‘* The car is yours whenever you szy 
the word,’’ he said earnestly. 

‘‘That is very good of you,” said 
Faith with some surprise. ‘‘ But what 
would you do without her if I took you 
at your word?”’ 

‘* There is only one condition attached 
to the gift,’’ observed Blake, solemnly, 
but with much meaning, ‘‘that you 
take the giver with it! I’m not joking, 
I mean it,’’ he added, seeing the amaze- 
ment in her face. ‘*‘ You took more 
with you than you guessed that night 
you commandeered my car, my heart, 
to be exact. Ever since I saw you I’ve 
thought of no one else. I never knew 
what love was until I met you. It 
didn’t matter that your name was _ un- 
known to me or that I knew nothing 
about you. I just loved you straight 
away. Won’t you give me some hope? 
And then, you see, the secret will always 
be in the family.’’ 

‘* Well, you may hope,’’ she said 
after a short pause, an unsuspected 
dimple showing at the corner of her 
mouth as she smiled. ‘‘ And perhaps 

only perhaps of course, it may 
lead to to Faith and—and to 
charity.” 





THE OLD TOWN OF BARNARD CASTLE FROM THE RIVER 


BARNARD CASTLE—THE CENTRE 
OF TEESDALE. 


By M. ADELINE COOKE. 


A N interesting old town full of his- 


toric memories spread along 

a high, undulating ridge; below 
it a wide rushing river wends its way 
betwixt foliage-hung banks and peaceful 
meadowland. Mirrored in its sparkling 
depths frowns the massive remnant of a 
once mighty fortress. 

This is Barnard Castle, called, no 
doubt, after Barnard Baliol who built the 
grim fortress, and was an ancestor of 
that Baliol who tried to rule Scotland. 
After his fall it was given to the all- 
powerful Neville family, and came to 
Richard Crookback through the beauti- 
ful and ill-fated Anne. We can see his 
crest—a boar—in the banqueting hall, 
and it is not easy to forget the exquisite 


* 
view of the river from a broken ivied 
window which overlooks the romantic 
Tees. 

The town has other links with the 
past beside the Norman castle which was 
besieged during the memorable “‘ Rising 
in the North.’’ The church contains 
some interesting features; picturesque 
** Blagroves,” that curious old house on 
the steep hill descending to the bridge, 
is supposed to be where Cromwell stayed 
when visiting the place; the ‘ King’s 
Head ’ is celebrated amongst lovers of 
Dickens; and there are, besides, many 
quaint bits and old names which recall 
the stirring deeds of former days. The 
Bowes Museum is an asset to the town 
although its style of architecture strikes 
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rather a discordant note, and the ex- 
quisite woods amongst which meanders 
the Percy Beck form a cool resting-place 
on the hottest day and are amply pro- 
vided with seats. There are good 
hotels; and rooms can be had, so that 
accommodation is very fair for a coun- 
try town, which is well, for those who 
come to Barnard Castle are very loth 
to say farewell to it. The salubrity of 
the air is justly famous; nowhere else is 
it so pure, so invigorating, so fraught 
with health, and this is probably ac- 
counted for by the moors which bound 
it on the north and west and which rise 
to an altitude of some 1,000 feet. The 
town itself is about 600 feet above sea 
level. 

From Barnard Castle we can explore 
the innermost recesses of Teesdale, for 
it forms the best possible centre for ex- 
cursions into the beautiful dale and all 
the interesting features so immortalized 
by Scott that it can truly be called ‘‘ The 
Scott Country.’’ Everyone who has 
read ‘‘ Rokeby” must needs visit the 
spot, and ruined Eggleston Abbey 
stands not far from the picturesque 
Abbey Bridge where a single arch spans 
a leafy glade and a_boulder-strewn 
stream. Mortham Tower was built by 
the Rokebys; Turner painted the meet- 
ing of the Tees with the Greta, and 
naturally ‘‘ Greta’s Woods ”’ and “ Brig- 
nal Banks”’ are famous. 

Romantic Deepdale is another beauty 
spot. Here the waters splash pver 
mossy stones, a narrow ravine lofty and 
straight where the tops of the trees are 
only on a level with the summit of the 
gorge, and delightful paths wind be- 
twixt leafy glades and masses of flowers 
and clustering ferns, campions, fox- 
gloves, meadowsweet and, best of all, 
the stately ‘‘ Giant Bluebell,” delicate 
pink or snowy white and bearing a close 
resemblance to our garden campanula. 
Perhaps that is the most charming of 
the walks in the vicinity of Barnard 
Castle, but there are many others. 

A pleasant way through the meadows 
leads to pretty Cotherstone where such 
a quaint watermill stands in a shadowy 
bower of green by the riverside, and a 
marvellous natural amphitheatre called 
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‘‘The Hagg’’ attracts attention. 
Romaldkirk, about two miles further on, 
is as fascinating as its name, a village of 
picturesque greens and pretty dwellings, 
and an ancient church dedicated to St. 
Romald the Hermit. For both these 
villages the train is available so that they 
are within the power of everybody to 
visit- 

The rail indeed is very convenient: for 
excursions from Barnard Castle.. It can 
be taken to Bowes, thus saving a four 
mile steady pull uphill, while the return 
journey can be made afoot or by cycle 
if desired. The keep of Bowes Castle is 
Norman, and we must not forget that 
here is the ‘‘ Dotheboys Hall” of 
‘* Nicholas Nickleby.”” Some two miles 
or so from Bowes is a wonderful natural 
bridge over the Greta. It consists of a 
huge slab of stone, and is generally 
called ‘‘ God’s Bridge.’’ Raby Castle 
forms another interesting excursion, 
and permission to visit can be obtained 
at the estate office. 


Lovers of the Tees will, of course, visit 
Middleton, and by the aid of the train a 
long day can be spent in this delightful 
district of Upper Teesdale, returning to 
Barnard Castle at night. 


Many folk, however, simply pass 
through Middleton en route for the cele- 
brated waterfall of High Force, and this 
excursion is accomplished by coach or 
char-a-banc. A halt is generally made 
to see the Winch Bridge, and the 
coach stops at the High Force Hotel 
where lunch or tea can be procured. 
The path to the waterfall, which is one 
of the sights of Teesdale, commences 
almost immediately opposite, and winds 
down the side of a wooded cliff until the 
waterfall, the roar of which can be heard 
from a distance, is gained. Here the 
river is divided by a projecting mass of 
rock into two foaming cataracts which 
pour down the steep, broken sides of the 
cliff into a deep chasm beneath. 

For those who wish to see Cauldron 
Snout, which is a waterfall of some 200 
feet, it is better to stay a night at the 
High Force Hotel since the coach leaves 
too early for the long walk to be unhur- 
ried. 
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no less.”’ 
**Faith, Charles, you’re right.”’ 
And yet men have been in situations 
far more displeasing than that in which 


66 Pence i James, ’tis condemnable, 


the speakers found themselves. In the 
first place the evening was lovely; for 
May Day in the year 1753 had proved 
an exception to most May Days, and 
had shown itself worthy of any praises 
that the poets might sing in its honour. 
Then they were in no danger from 
enemies so far as might be gathered 
from reasonable anticipation, nor did 
starvation threaten its ugly grip. If 
their supper was likely to go lacking, 
their dinner had not failed; neverthe- 
less the earnestness with which their 
complaints were spoken told plainly its 
own tale, and misfortune was certainly 
present. Charles explained vehemently 
and with a curse, ‘‘ Miles from any- 
where, both horses worn out, one dead 
lame, and neither of us knows which 
way to turn.”’ 

James repeated, 
you’re right.”’ 

‘* And this is the country,’’ exclaimed 
Charles, with bitter emphasis, ‘‘ with 
its simple ways and innocent delights. 
May the devil fly away with them.’’ 

‘*T could wish we had remained in 
town,”’ said the stolid James. 

Charles gave a grunt of disgust. 

‘“It was well enough,’ pursued 
James, ‘‘ to complain yesterday of Lon- 
don, with its perpetual round of the 


‘** Faith, Charles, 


* (Copyright in the United States of America. 
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By THE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 


coffee-house, the play-house, the bottle, 
the park, and other matters, but when 
we left it this morning who could have 
dreamed of this unfortunate chance?’’ 

‘* Wiseacre,’’ muttered Charles. 

‘* Night comes on apace,’’ said the 
other, ‘‘ and lucky shall we be if we 
have not to pass it in the open fields. 
Even the shelter of the meanest barn 
would be welcome in our sore distress.”’ 

** Let us drag our poor beasts to the 
top of yonder hill,’ said Charles. 
From its vantage ground we may even 
now chance to see some prospect of 
relief.’’ 


II. 


From morn to eve the Maypole on the 
village green had been frequented by 
the good people of Hardensford, but 
as the shades of night began to fall the 
crowd grew larger. All the young folk 
were dancing, while the elders looked 
on, each thinking with complacency that 
it was to her own child or children that 
the palm for grace should be allowed. 
Down from the Manor on the hill had 
stepped Miss Grace Harden, clad in 
simple attire, to join in the rustic revel, 
and the compliment of her presence was 
enthusiastically recognised. She had 
brought with her a cousin, a girl of her 
own age, whom she endeavoured to 
inspire with the same enjoyment of the 
scene as it afforded to her own mirth- 
loving temperament. But Phoebe 
Harden was shy and timid, and, more- 
over, she was a stranger. She looked 
on merely, while Grace danced with a 
joyous abandonment to the occupation 
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of the moment that enchanted the eyes 
that watched her. ‘‘She be a real 
beauty, and a rare fine, kind lass,’’ was 
the general verdict. 

‘*Oh, but I am tired,’’ cried the 
young lady, as a dance into which great 
energy had been thrown came to an end, 
and she subsided into a seat by the side 
of her cousin. 

‘* No wonder,’’ said the latter. ‘‘ I 
should be dead.’’ 

‘** Pooh, what’s to kill you? Why, 
if I had the luck to live-in London, I’d 
be dancing my shoes out every night.”’ 

** Luck ! London!’ exclaimed Phoebe. 
** Why, yesterday, every London woman 
was a mass of vapours and hypocrisy.”’ 

“* Yesterday was yesterday,’’ said 
Grace, ‘‘ and one can’t hold the same 
opinion every day. But who are these? 
Look, Phoebe, who comes here ?’’ 


Ill. 


‘* Faith, James, such a beauty I never 
saw in my life.’’ 
** Faith, Charles, you’re right.’’ 
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‘* Devil roast me, but she’s fine all 
over. Look at her eye, man; look at 
her lips. And how comes a village 
hoyden with such an air?’’ 

‘* She is poorly dressed indeed,’’ said 
James soberly. 

** How could it be otherwise?” cried 
Charles. ‘‘She is doubtless the 
daughter of some clod of a farmer with 
a soul immersed in corn and cattle.’’ 

‘** She or some of these good people 
will be able to advise us where we can 
spend the night,’’ said the prosaic 
James with an obvious sense of relief, 
‘** and that is more to the purpose than 
either the birth or beauty of Queen 
of the May.”’ . 

** I'll speak to her,’’ said Charles, ad- 
vancing towards the bench upon which 
Grace and Phoebe were resting. ‘‘ Fair 
Queen, permit the humblest of your 
servants to offer your Majesty his hum- 
blest devotions. Permit me, Madam,”’ 
and before Grace could acquaint herself 
with his intentions, he had raised her 
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. SHE ROSE LIKE AN OFFENDED GODDESS. 
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hand to his lips, and kissed it with per- 
haps more ardour than reverence. 

Grace rose like an. offended goddess. 
“* Unhand me, sir, instantly, if you de- 
sire to keep a sound head.’’ It was no 
empty threat, as the looks of the by- 
standers witnessed. 

** Will the May Queen not deign to 
receive the fealty of a new subject?"’ 
said the undaunted Charles, but he 
obeyed her command, and released her 
pretty fingers. 

There was no actual offer of violence, 
but there were murmurs of anger suffi- 
cient to cause anxiety in the breast of 
James. He intervened with a modest 
entreaty, ‘‘ Please tell us our way to the 
nearest inn, and let us go.”’ 

** There’s no inn here, Master, for the 
likes of you,’’ was the encouraging 
answer of a surly boor, and the words 
seemed to attract fresh notice to the ap- 
pearance and quality of the intruders. 
Even Grace studied them curiously, 
though with a woman’s skill she did so 
without being observed. 

There was apparently no room for 
mistakes. The neat boots, the well- 
cut breeches, the smart riding-coats and 
hats spoke for the characters of their 
wearers, and a first whisper of ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen from London,’’ went audibly 
round. 

‘““Lost sheep rather,’’ said Charles 
gaily, ‘‘ in search of a kindly shepherd 
to take them into charge.’’ 

“Put ’em in the pound then,’’ ad- 
vised the boor, who had denied the ex- 
istence of an inn. 

“‘ I asked for a shepherd, not a con- 
stable, my friend,’’ said Charles; ‘* or 
better even than a shepherd would be a 
shepherdess,’’ and he turned towards 
Grace with the smile of gallantry. ‘‘Say, 
child, is there not room in your father’s 
fold?”’ 

Grace coloured, but made no reply, 
and Charles rapidly went forward. ‘I 
see how the matter stands: of the sheep- 
fold you know nought, ’tis for the cow- 
yard that the charming dairymaid can 
answer ; but, seriously, child, if you can 
aid us in our straits and find us har- 
bourage for the night our purses shall 
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not grudge good payment for the accom- 
modation.’”’ 

There was again a murmur of indig- 
nation, but Grace was quick-witted and 
quelled it with a glance. Jokes were 
dear to her heart, and did not occur too 
often in the country. If this imperti- 
nent stranger took her for a farmer’s 
daughter, she would humour his delu- 
sion, and perhaps he should pay for it. 
‘*] think I can suit your honour,” she 
said quietly, ‘‘ if your honour will make 
allowance for scanty provision.’’ 

‘* Faith, child, my honour will be well 
pleased with anything you can give him. 
A roof above my head, a rasher of bacon 
with a jug of ale, and I'll not envy the 
Gods of Olympus.’”’ 

‘* For the roof and the rasher tis well, 
your honour, but our ale is poor and 
thin.”’ 

** The deficiency is easily made good.”’ 

** La, your honour, and how can that 
be?”’ 

‘* With a sip of nectar from the sweet- 
est lips in the world.’’ 

With a light heart Grace led the way 
towards the quarters which she intended 
for the impudent gallant, nor did she 
hear the second whisper of ‘‘ Jumping 
Jimmy himself ’’ that had begun to cir- 
culate amidst the throng. Now Jump- 
ing Jimmy was a highwayman of fame ; 
to the neighbourhood a terror, at once 
awful and familiar. 


IV. 

‘* Please to wait here, sir, till I tell 
the master,’’ and with these words, 
Grace, having ushered the two young 
men into a very small room in a very 
small farm-house, took her departure, 
and left them to themselves, her Cousin 
Phoebe following meekly in her train. 

Charles looked round his quarters 
with anything but an approving eye and 
remarked— 


‘Faith, James, ‘tis a mighty poor 
place.”’ 
‘“* Faith, Charles, you’re right,’’ was 


the only reply in the first place, but 
there came the addition, ‘‘ but I hope 
the horses may not be still worse off 
than ourselves. I little liked entrusting 
them to the care of that surly boor.”’ 
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‘*The farmer’s hind, as the little 
charmer called him; a disagreeable fel- 
low truly! Let us hope the master is 
better than the man. He should be if 
he resembles his daughter.’’ 

‘* I suppose she whom they call Grace 
is in truth the farmer’s daughter,’’ said 
James with a shade of doubt. 

** Why, of course she is, man. What 
else should she be? And doesn’t she 
smack of the innocent farm all through, 
with its cream, and its roses, and every- 
thing that is sweet ?”’ . 

** You should know best,’’ said James 
meekly; ‘‘ but, if I mistake not, here 
comes our host in person.”’ 

‘* A bucolic of bucolics,’’ said Charles 
indifferently. ‘‘ We will rid us of his 
company as soon as may be.”’ 

‘* He comes attended with a villainous 
companion,’’ said James nervously, as 
the farmer to whose house they had been 
conveyed entered the room with a huge 
mastiff at his heels. ‘‘ I’m certain that 
dog is a vicious rascal.’’ 

‘** Tush,’’ said Charles, ‘‘ he’s a fine 
beast, with an honest look in his eyes 
that I like. I only hope that his owner 


is worthy of him.” 

‘* Gentlemen,’’ said the farmer, 
dressing his guests in rough accents, 
but evidently in his best manner, ‘‘ I bid 


ad- 


you welcome to Manby Farm. ‘Tis a 
poor place for the likes of you, but, 
such as it is, *tis heartily at your ser- 
vice.”’ 

‘* Sir,’’ said Charles, with exagger- 
ated courtesy, ‘‘ for your greeting we 
tender you thanks a thousand fold. A 
host so hearty and so polite it has never 
yet been my happiness to encounter.’’ 

‘*I beg your pardon, sir, but is that 
dog safe with strangers?’ cut in James, 
before further civilities could be ex- 
changed. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said the farmer, with 
agreeable assurance. ‘‘ Pompey’ll not 
touch you nor no one else unless I tell 
*un.’”’ 

‘* He must be a grand watch-dog,”’ 
said Charles. 

‘Right, sir,’’ said the farmer, 
‘* there’ll be no thieves and robbers at 
Manby Farm while Pompey lives to pro- 
tect it.’’ 


’ 


V. 


“‘Hay! help! murder! You scoun- 
drels, what are you doing? Let me go.”’ 

“Bind ’un tight. Us has caught 
"un sure enough. Don’t ’e loose ’un, 
and let ’un get to his pistols. Dear life, 
don’t loose ’un.’’ 

The scene was a bedroom in Manby 
Farm; the actors were Charles, James, 
the farmer and several of his men, 
amongst whom was conspicuous the sul- 
len boor who had displayed at the May- 
pole a disposition so hostile to the tra- 
vellers. Surprised in their sleep, the 
young men had fallen a helpless prey 
into the hands of their captors, and now 
Charles was raging while James seemed 
stupified at the calamity which had_be- 
fallen them. 

‘** Have ’e gotten the pistols, Dan?’’ 
asked the farmer, addressing himself to 
the boor, whose dirty hands were, to the 
inexpressible fury of Charles, engaged 
in turning out the pockets of each gar- 
ment that the latter had laid aside when 
he sought his couch. 

“* Naw, maister. I can’t find ’un no- 
wheres ; danged if I don’t think he must 
have swallowed them; certain sure no 
man ever knew Jumping Jimmy go his 
ways without his pistols.’’ 

** Who the devil’s Jumping Jimmy ?”’ 
Charles demanded, with difficulty con- 
trolling his anger to enable him to speak 
plainly. 

** Why, you be,”’ answered the fellow 
with a grin of gratified insolence. 

** You vile rascal,’’ shouted Charles. 
‘* I'll very soon let you know who I am. 
You shall pay dear for this night’s out- 
rage, you and your master too.”’ 

‘* Ah, shall us though, fine Mr. High- 
wayman; it may be that two words will 
go to that bargain.”’ 

** Highwayman, you villain! Do you 
pretend that you take me for a highway- 
man ?’’ 

‘*There’s no pertence about it, young 
gallows-bird,’’ said Dan, with another 
grin. ‘‘I could have sworn to yourself 
and to your horse. I'll swear in any 
court of law.’’ 

**You shall see the inside of a court of 
law, you ruffian, sooner than you think 
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for, but it will be as a prisoner, not asa 
witness.’’ 

‘*Haw, haw, haw,’’ laughed Dan, 
“‘Jumping Jimmy against the world for 
a liar.’ 

‘**Charles, Charles,’’ sald a miserable 
voice, ‘‘we are the victims of a most 
terrible delusion. Can’t you tell the 
good man of the house who we really 
are, and get him to let us go.”’ 

‘“‘Let us go,’’ repeated Charles with 
indignant scorn, ‘‘would you be content 
to be set free to go, and promise immun- 
ity for the abominable assault that has 
been committed against our persons?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said James, ‘“‘I would. 
We’re in a bad case now, and matters 
for anything 1 can see may become 
much worse, but if we can satisfy these 
good people that you are the well-born 
and wealthy Mr. Charles Barton, while 
I am Mr. James Lydyard, I’m sure they 
will recognise the injustice they have 
done to us, and act accordingly.”’ 

‘You spiritless clod,’’ began Charles 
in a new outburst of wrath, but his 
ejaculation was drowned in a sea of 
voices. ‘‘He saith that he be James.” 
‘‘Reckon Dan has made a mistake.”’ 
“I never held to the talking one being 
Jimmy.”’ ‘‘Nor I neither, Jimmy 
bain’t so tall not by two inches.’’ ‘* Who 
can the talking one be, then?’’ ‘‘ Why, 
one of Jimmy’s band, of course.’’—At 
last the farmer procured silence and 
solemnly declared himself to be ‘‘mazed’’ 
by the situation. Dan was called for- 
ward and put through a most searching 
examination. He was certain that one 
of the strangers was Jumping Jimmy, 
but admitted that he might have been 
wrong in pointing out Charles as the 
highwayman, it might just as well be 
James. This admission naturally tended 
to destroy confidence, and Mr. Green- 
acre inquired his reasons for believing 
that Jumping Jimmy was there at all. 
Dam said that the horse settled that 
question. Everyone knew that Jumping 
Jimmy’s favourite and most celebrated 
Rupert was of a dark chestnut colour, 
with one blaze of white on his off hind 
leg. Here the babel of tongues was re- 
newed, since no One in the company was 
of so poor a spirit as to lose an oppor- 
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tunity of airing his intimacy with the 
hero and his steed, and asseverations 
were set a-going, supported by many 
oaths that the blaze was on the near 
hind leg, that it was on one of the fore 
legs, that there was no blaze at all. Mr. 
Greenacre was sadly puzzled, and no 
sooner did his men cease speaking, than 
Charles renewed his threats of ven- 
geance for the treatment he had met 
with, while James, with plaintive assur- 
ances that they were men of birth, breed- 
ing and quality, begged that they might 
be set at liberty, and that an incident so 
disagreeable might thus be brought to a 
close. The farmer was most uneasy, 
for if his guests were honourable gen- 
tlemen he had clearly got himself into a 
most serious scrape; while, even if they 
were highwaymen, the position was 
none too pleasant. They did not ap- 
pear to have robbed him, or to have had 
any intention of so doing, and he had no 
desire to embark upon _ impersonal 
grounds in a quarrel with the knights of 
the road, who would be ready enough to 
take vengeance for the capture of their 
companions. ‘‘ Will ’ee go quiet if so 
bé as us let’s ’ee?’’ he asked, after a 
lengthy consideration of the dilemma. 

““ No, I will not,’’ said Charles, with 
unhesitating decision. 

“Yes, yes,’’ exclaimed James, with 
much more than his usual readiness of 
speech, ‘‘ we will go quietly, indeed we 
will; my friend will think better of the 
question when he gives it a little reflec- 
tion.”’ 

But the farmer’s suggestion met with 
scant favour from the audience, and 


‘Dan gave voice to the general opinion, 


““ Us mustn’t give the rascals their free- 
dom.’”’ 

Mr. Greenacre favoured his depend- 
ent with a very angry scowl, but he felt 
himself to be in a sad quandary. If he 
had caught two malefactors, would he 
not be defying the law by releasing 
them? And could he defy the law with 
safety when his servants were eager to 
enforce it? At this moment there was 
a loud guffaw of rude laughter, of which 
the explanation came in due course. It 
appeared that an ingenious youth named 
Joe had suggested that they should take 
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‘*yOU SHALL PAY DEAR FOR THIS NIGHT’S OUTRAGE.”’ 


the law into their own hands and amuse 
themselves by tossing the captives in 
blankets. When they had been well 
tossed they might depart as_ they 
pleased. The brilliant idea was received 
with much enthusiasm, and_ there 
seemed every likelihood of its being put 
into execution on the instant, when Dan 
interrupted. It may be that he was in- 
spired with jealousy of Joe’s success, or 
perhaps it was the strange but vivid dis- 
like which he had entertained for the 
travellers from the moment of their 
arrival upon the village green that 
governed his action; but at any rate 
he suddenly shouted, ‘‘ blankets be 
domned, tossing be domned; we'll turn 
"em into the garden and let Pompey run 
’em.’’ 

His words were hailed with universal 
applause; indeed they were approved 
with one certain and one doubtful ex- 
ception, by every soul in the house. 
Charles rejoiced savagely at the pros- 
pect of recovering his liberty, and 


swore to himself that his assailants 
should pay dearly for their conduct, but 
James shrieked out in horror, and 
poured forth in voluble succession ap- 
peal after appeal to Mr. Greenacre, not 
to sanction such barbarity, and Farmer 
Greenacre doubted. 


VI. 

‘** But what did you do it for? Why 
didn’t you say who you were, and bring 
them up to the Manor ?”’ 

‘*To please my fancy,’’ said Grace, 
laughing. ‘‘ If that young fop chose 
to take me for a country puss, why 
should I set him right?” 

** But how could he tell? I’m sure 
his mistake was natural enough,”’ said 
Phoebe simply, ‘‘ when he saw you 
dancing among all the Villagers.” 

‘*Oh, natural,’’ said the other im- 
patiently, ‘‘ and I suppose it was 
natural and proper that he. should vio- 


lently catch hold of my hand and kiss 
it?’’ 
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** He oughtn’t to have done that, cer- 
tainly,”” Phoebe admitted. 

‘No, he oughtn’t,’’ repeated Grace, 
“‘ and he’s paying for his impertinence. 
I wonder how he’ll enjoy Farmer Green- 
acre’s salt bacon, sour ale, and straw 
beds. It will be a new experience for 
my young lord, I warrant.’’ 

** Dear me, how late it is,’’ exclaimed 
Phoebe. ‘‘ Your young lord must have 
been asleep hours ago, however uncom- 
fortable he may have found his bed.’’ 

Both girls rose, and were preparing 
to retire for the night, when they were 
stopped by the loud ringing of the bell 
at the great door of the house. In an- 
other few seconds there burst into the 
room a maiden, who between fright and 
want of breath could scarcely speak the 
words, “‘If ’e please, miss, they’m 
murdering your two young men,’ and 
Miss Harden recognised Mr. Green- 
acre’s servant. The emergency was 


plainly urgent; for explanations there 
was no time, and Grace, after bidding 
Phoebe run to Mr. Harden and despatch 
him at once to Manby Farm, set forth 
herself at her swiftest pace, to rescue 


the victims of her jest from what seemed 
to be its very serious consequences. 
Swiftly as she ran, Miss Harden 
would have been too late to prevent a 
tragedy if Charles Barton had not been 
a man of unusual courage and address. 
A past master in the art of boxing, he 
had exercised his skill, and in the first 
minute of his liberty he had laid the ob- 
jectionable Dan prostrate and senseless. 
Then, hustled and overwhelmed by num- 
bers, he had been carried into the gar- 
den, and Pompey had been called by 
many voices. Pompey had come, but 
to the surprise and indignation of the 
crowd, he had evinced no disposition to 
attack the stranger. On the contrary, 
he appeared quite willing to make 
friends, and Charles, with the utmost 
confidence and coolness, had gone up 
to him and patted his head. What the 
dog might have done if Mr. Greenacre 
had been urgent must remain uncertain, 
but the farmer was anxious, uneasy, 
half-hearted, and though he did not re- 
strain Pompey, neither did he set him 
on. There was a general pause, and 
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no one seemed to know what the next 
step should be, when Grace burst upon 
the scene to the amazement of the 
spectators, who were completely ignor- 
ant of the summons that had been 
brought to her by the maid. 

‘* What is this?’’ were Miss Harden’s 
first words, spoken in a tone of great 
indignation. 

“A goddess, certainly,’’ muttered 
Charles as he looked at the young lady, 
who, no longer attired in the rustic dress 
which she had assumed for the Maying, 
shone forth in her true colours, a very 
queen, ‘‘ and I took her for a country 
hoyden.”’ 

‘« Danged if I can tell ’ee, Miss,”’ said 
the unfortunate Farmer Greenacre. 
‘* Blessed if the world hasn’t gone topsy- 
turvy this night.’’ 

‘* Madam,’’ said Charles, ‘‘ before I 
answer your question, may I ask who it 
is that I am addressing? I have made 
one shameful ‘mistake to-day, and am 
fain not to repeat my error.’ 

‘‘T am Grace Harden, daughter of 
Squire Harden, of Hardensford Manor,” 
said Grace with a very decided and most 
becoming blush, ‘‘ and I fear that in 
respect of the mistake you speak of, I 
was not wholly guiltless. But, gra- 
cious! how came you to be such friends 
with Pompey? Surely he cannot know 
you!”’ 

‘I have loved dogs all my life,’’ said 
Charles with a smile, ‘‘ and am seldom 
out of their company.”’ 

‘* If you are the Squire’s daughter,”’ 
said a gloomy voice, ‘‘ you will order 
these clowns to bring out our horses, 
that we may leave this accursed spot.”’ 

‘* And, pray sir, who are you?’’ in- 
quired Grace with a flush of indignation 
at this description of the country that 
she loved so well. 

** My name is James Lydyard, and I 
wish to explain that I am not Jumping 
Jimmy, whoever that may be, in spite 
of what these scoundrels say.”’ 

‘** Jumping Jimmy !’’ exclaimed a new 
speaker. ‘‘ No, I'll be sworn you’re 
not Jumping Jimmy. He’s a cock of 
another order to you, my lad, a dashing, 
ruffling, handsome gamester, as you'll 
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see on the longest summer’s day. Not 
a doleful, funeral-faced fellow like you.’’ 
** The Squire himself,’’ cried Farmer 
Greenacre with great relief. ‘‘ Things 
will be ordered now surely.’’ 
** Funeral-faced fellow!’’ repeated 
James. ‘‘ Let me tell you that your 


face would not look as hearty as it does © 


if within the last half-hour you had run 
the danger of being tossed in a blanket, 
and then hunted by a mastiff.”’ 

‘*Why, your friend looks bravely 
enough,”’ said the Squirt; ‘‘ but I sup- 
pose you are easily affected by danger. 
Well, we’re all as heaven made us; but 
who is your friend?’’ 

‘* Mr. Charles Barton.’’ 

‘* Any relation of Sir Charles Barton, 
of Devonshire, may I enquire?’’ said 
the Squire quickly. 
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‘“* Only his son, said Charles quietly. 
** God bless my soul,’’ cried Mr. Har- 
den eagerly, ‘‘ the man whom at Oxford 
I loved above all others and to whom I 
owed so many kindnesses. I have not 
seen him for thirty years, but remember 
him as if it were yesterday. And, Gad! 
but you favour him, you do indeed.”’ 
Explanations followed, and in a very 
short time a party of four set off for the 
Manor, where all the deficiencies of the 
farm were to be made good. In front 
walked the squire and the now no longe; 
disconsolate James, while Grace and 
Charles followed them somewhat slow- 
ly. Of Pompey, Charles had taken a 
farewell that was most affectionate. 
“A grand dog that, and a sensible 
one, too,’’ he observed. 
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R. STOPFORD BROOKE, one 
of our most eminent and refined 
literary critics, has truly said in 

his masterly study of Tennyson’s poetry, 
that if we would find the beauty and 
power of any poem we must breathe for 
a while the air the poet breathes; and 
one feels that if we are to appre- 
ciate more fully, and understand more 
completely the great and abiding les- 
sons of history and literature, we 
must inspect oftener, and observe more 
minutely and intelligently, the scenes 
which have combined to make these fas- 
cinating subjects of the greatest interest 
and value to mankind. 

The educational value of an intelligent 
interest in localities which have inspired 
and enriched our literature cannot be 
over-estimated ; and there is, perhaps, no 
district of similar size in the world which 
has influenced our literature to the same 
extent as that which forms the subject 
of this article. 

There are probably few things in litera- 
ture more remarkable than the number 
of great poems which owe their inspira- 
tion to a picturesque environment; and 
it would perhaps be difficult to find any 
poet to whom his environment more 
strongly appealed than William Words- 
worth. 

In the course of this article many 
writers will be mentioned, incidentally, 
who have been influenced by beautiful 
scenery, and some of the scenes with 
which they have been associated will be 
described ; but its primary object will be 
to record some particulars of the homes 
and haunts of the Poet Wordsworth, to- 
gether with some remarks on his visit to 
Scotland and friendship with Sir Walter 
Scott. 

William Wordsworth, one of the 
greatest of all philosophical and nature- 
loving poets, was born at Cockermouth, 
in the county of Cumberland, on April 
7th, 1770. 
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From some inscriptions carved on an 
antique oak chest, dated 1525, which is 
still in the possession of Wordsworth’s 
descendants, we learn that both on his 
father’s and his mother’s side the poet 
was descended from an ancient and well 
connected, stock, and that his ancestors 
can be distinctly traced to the time of 
Edward III. 

The Poet’s father, to whom we must 
attribute William’s early interest in the 
works of Shakespeare, Milton and Spen- 
ser, was legal adviser to Sir James 
Lowther; and his mother was a Penrith 
lady of good social position. She was 
“*a woman of gentle and affectionate dis- 
position, and high moral principles.”’ 

William was the second of five 
children, the fifth being an only daughter 
whose name will be for ever inseparably 
associated with all that is best and 
noblest in her brother’s poetry, and 
whose companionship, in later years, 
proved so inspiring to him and so valu- 
able to literature. 

In all Wordsworth’s poetry we can 
trace the loving influence of his sister’s 
interest ; and literature can produce no 
tribute more eloquent and. graceful than 
that which is found in these four short 
lines from The Sparrow’s Nest :— 

““She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 

And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 


A heart—the fountain of sweet tears; 
And love, and thought, and joy.’’ 


The house in which Wordsworth was 
born may still be seen. It is a comfort- 
able and stately-looking old mansion, 
standing on a prominent site with its 
front facing the main street of Cocker- 
mouth and its garden running down to 
the banks of the river Derwent. 

In Wordsworth’s famous autobiog- 
raphical poem, The Prelude, there are 
many delightful allusions to Cocker- 
mouth, the chief of which are the lines 
in which he describes the bright blue 
river running beneath the terrace wall of 
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his father’s garden, and the fine old 


Castle, that ‘‘ shattered monument of 
standing in close prox- 


, 


feudal sway,’ 
imity. 

Cockermouth Castle was a source of 
perennial delight to William and Doro- 
thy Wordsworth, and together they re- 
gularly rambled about its green slopes, 
plucked their favourite wild flowers from 
its banks and ruined walls, chased the 
butterflies or descended into the ‘‘ soul- 
appalling darkness ’’ of the dungeon be- 
neath its fine old tower. 


Entering my dungeon, didst become a prey 

To soul-appalling darkness. Not a blink 

Of light was there; and thus did I, thy 
tutor, 

Make thy young thoughts acquainted with 
the grave; 

While thou 
butterfly 

Through my green courts; or climbing, a 
bold suitor, 

Up to the flowers, whose golden progeny 

Still round my shattered brow in beauty 
wave.”’ 


went chasing the winged 


In many of Wordsworth’s poems the 
influence of this picturesque ruin is dis- 


COCKERMOUTH CASTLE. 
‘* Shattered monument of Feudal sway.’’ 


Many years later, when Wordsworth 
was an old man, he revisited this fascina- 
ting haunt of his childhood and the occa- 
sion was commemorated by the composi- 
tion of a sonnet in which he represents 
the Spirit of the old Castle addressing 
him in these words :— 

“Thou look’st 
think, 


Poet! that stricken as both are by years, 

We, differing once so much, are now com- 
peers, 

Prepared, when each has stood his time, to 
sink 

Into the dust. Erewhile a sterner link 

United us; when thou, in boyish play, 


upon me, and dost fondly 


tinctly manifested. The Sparrow’s Nest 
and the lines To a Butterfly are certainly 
inspirations of this period, and from the 
latter we take these fascinating lines in 
illustration of the Poet’s lighter manner 
and of his delight in the pastimes of his 
youth :— 
‘Oh! pleasant, pleasant were the days, 

The time when, in our childish plays, 

My sister Emmeline and I 

Together chased the butterfly! 

A very hunter did I rush 

Upon the prey. With leaps and springs 

I followed on from brake to bush; 


But she, God love her, feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings.” 
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HAWKSHEAD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Which Wordsworth attended between 1778 and 1787. 


Wordsworth’s early education began 
at Cockermouth and continued for a 
short time at a Dame’s School in Pen- 
rith, where he first met Mary Hutchin- 
son, the little lassie who subsequently 
became his wife. 


We must, however, pass 
this interesting period to 
that Wordsworth was left 
own resources at an early age. His 
mother died when he was only eight 
years old, so that he had “ scarcely lis- 
tened to the language of maternal love 
when it was lost to him for ever’’; and 
six years later his father died. 

Both in the Ecclesiastical Sonnets and 
in The Prelude we shall find several very 


tender and graceful allusions to his 
mother— 


over 
notice 
to his 


“* She who was the heart 
And hinge of all our learnings and our loves, 
Nor would I praise her but in perfect love.’ 
From the Dame’s School at Penrith 
Wordsworth passed, in 1778, to the 
Hawkshead Grammar School, a small 
but important educational institution 


founded by the celebrated Archbishop 
Sandys in 1585. 


With a few trifling exceptions Words- 
worth’s School—standing on the lower 
slope of a hill beneath the ‘‘ snow white 
church ”’ of which he has written in one 
of his most important poems—remains 
very much as it was in the 18th century. 

Externally there is nothing very 
striking to notice in this small two- 
storied building, except perhaps that it 
commands a magnificent prospect across 
the Esthwaite Valley ; but in the school- 
room itself one may still inspect the old 
writing-desk on which successive gener- 
ations of scholars have carved their 
names and initials; and here, among 
many others of no importance, we find 
the name of ‘‘ W. Wordsworth,”’ an in- 
scription which is now very wisely pre+ 
served beneath a glazed frame. 

The situation of Hawkshead is some- 
what out of the beaten track of Lakeland 
tourists, but it is a charming spot and 
one well calculated to rouse the poetic 
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feelings of a romantic youth; and no 
years have left richer impressions. This 
was, indeed, the ‘‘ fair seed time of his 
soul,’’ when 

“ The earth 
And common-face of Nature spake [to him] 
Rememberable things,”’ 
and the period when he was fired 
with the ambition to become a poet. 

Many of his earliest efforts—descrip- 
tions of places he knew, and people he 
met—are reminiscent of Hawkshead, and 
contain glowing word-pictures of the 
beautiful and majestic-scenery on which 
he gazed from day to: day. 

Prof. Knight, one of his most sym- 
pathetic biographers, has truly said— 
**The whole of Wordsworth’s subse- 
quent work, as poetic teacher and in- 
terpreter of Nature and human life, arose 
out of his experiences at Hawkshead ”’ ; 
and in the poems entitled Matthew, The 
Two April Mornings, and the early books 
of The Prelude there are many examples 
to show how very potent was this inflv- 
ence. 


Readers of the latter poem, for in- 
stance, will recollect how very affection- 
ately he refers to ‘‘ The sweet valley 
where [he] was reared,’’ and how he saw 


“ The snow-white Church upon her hill 
Sit like a thronéd lady, sending out 
A gracious look all over her domain.” 


and how tenderly he alludes even to his 
little bedroom in Dame Tyson’s lowly 
cottage, where he lived during his 
schooldays in this quaintly picturesque, 
old-world town. 


The ash tree, through which he 
watched ‘‘the moon in_ splendour 
couched ’’—which formerly stood in 
front of his lodgings—has disappeared, 
but Mistress Tyson’s humble dwelling 
still remains to remind us of this inter- 
esting period of the Poet’s life. 

There are many other scenes in and 
around Hawkshead which fascinated and 
inspired the budding genius of Words- 
worth ; but we can only spare a moment 
to refer to one of the most important and 
beautiful—Esthwaite Water. 


DAME TYSON’'S COTTAGE ; 
Where Wordsworth lived at Hawkshead. 
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There are several allusions to Esth- 
waite in The Prelude, where the Poet re- 
calls-his regular early morning rambles 
round the shores of ‘‘ our little lake’’ 
long before 


““ One smoke wreath had risen 
From human dwelling, or the vernal thrush 
Was audible.’’ 


and it will be remembered that it was 
this peaceful lake which suggested the 
theme for one of the finest descriptive 
pieces in all his poems—that magnificent 
narrative reminiscent of the Poet’s skat- 
ing experiences on Esthwaite Water on 
a beautiful winter’s night, when 


** All shod with steel, 
We hissed along the polished ice in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 
And woodland pleasures, the resounding horn, 
The pack loud chiming, and the hunted hare. 
So through the darkness and cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle; with the din 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud ; 
The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled .like iron; while far distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy not unnoticed; while the stars 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the West 
The orange sky of evening died away. 
Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay, or sportively 
Glanced sideway, leaving the 

throng 
To cut across the reflex of a star 
That fled, and, flying still before me, gleamed 
Upon the glassy plain; and oftentimes, 
When we had given our bod’es to the wind, 
And all the shadowy banks on either side 
Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning 
still 

The rapid line of motion, then at once 
Have I, reclining back upon my heels, 
Stopped short; yet still the solitary cliffs 
‘Wheeled by me—even as if the earth had rolled 
With visible motion her diurnal round! 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn train, 
Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watched 
Till all was tranquil as a dreamless sleep. 


tumultuous 


Ye Presences of Nature in the sky 
And on the earth! Ye visions of the hills! 
And souls of lonely places! can I think 
A vulgar hope was yours when ye employed 
Such ministry, when ye through many a year 
Haunting me thus among my boyish sports, 
On caves and trees, upon the woods and hills, 
Impressed upon all forms the characters 
Of danger or desire; and thus did make 
The surface of the universal earth 
With triumph and delight, with hope and fear 
Work like a sea?”’ 

This early period of Wordsworth’s life 
is a fascinating study for the lover of 


picturesque scenery in its relation to 
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beautiful poetry; but it is necessary for 
our story that we should leave the Eng- 
lish Lakeland for a few moments to 
notice that in 1787 Wordsworth left 
Hawkshead and proceeded to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; and his departure 
was made memorable by the composition 
of these beautiful lines :— 
‘‘ Dear native regions, I foretell 

From what I feel at this farewell 

That whereso’er my steps shall tend, 

And whenso’er my course shall end, 

If in that hour a single tie 

Survive of local sympathy - 

My soul will cast the backward view, 

The longing look alone on you.” 


In 1791 Wordsworth completed his 
university training, took his B.A. degree 
and left Cambridge for London. 

From London his rambles were ex- 
tended into the Isle of Wight, and from 
thence to Salisbury Plain, where his 
imagination pictured that remote past 
when the primitive Britons worshipped 
on the spot now known as Stonehenge. 

From this historic scene he passed on 
to the valley of the Wye; and his reflec- 
tions on the beauty of this picturesque 
locality found expression, seven years 
later, in that exquisite poem entitled 
Lines Addressed to Tintern Abbey, in 
which the influence of environment is 
most potently manifested :— 

‘* The sounding cataract,’’ he wrote, 
‘* Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy 

wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to 

me 

An appetite.’’ 


It is interesting to know that it was 
within the precincts of this same vener- 
able old Abbey that, some years later, 
Alfred Tennyson was inspired to write 
that beautiful song in The Princess en- 
titled, Tears, idle tears. 

It was about this time that Words- 
worth published two of his earliest poems 
—An Evening Walk and Descriptive 
Sketches, both of which introduce scenes 
which are described with rare beauty and 
power, and with reference to which 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge said, ‘‘ Seldom, 
if ever, was the emergence of an original 
poetic genius above the literary horizon 
more evidently announced.’’ 
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In the autumn of 1794 Wordsworth 
visited the Isle of Man, and during his 
rambles among the picturesque and his- 
toric ruins of Peel Castle he composed 
the Stanzas suggested by Peel Castle in 
a Storm. 

It will be remembered that Sir Walter 
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been discussed and set aside, and it 
seemed likely that journalism would 
claim him as a votary, but when he was 
about to make his final decision, he lost 
his devoted friend and admirer, Raisley 
Calvert, who bequeathed to him a legacy 
of £900, 


WATERHEAD FROM LOUGHRIGG FELL. 
‘*A Universe of nature’s fairest forms. 


Scott selected the same romantic ruin as 
the scene of some of the most thrilling 
incidents in his popular story, Peveril 
of the Peak. 

The time had now come for Words- 
worth to consider the choice of a pro- 
fession. The Church and Law had 


With this amount, and a small income 
derived from the payment cof a long 
standing debt due to his father from Sir 


James Lowther, the young Poet was 
freed from financial anxiety and enabled 
to follow his own natural poetic bent. 

A few months later the Poet and his 
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sister, Dorothy, settled down as resi- 
dents in the county of Dorset, where he 
had regular communication and social 
intercourse with Samuel Taylor Coler- 
idge, who had previously settled down 
in the same locality. 

The scenery round Wordsworth’s new 
home was as beautiful and romantic as 
the heart could wish, but the social sur- 
roundings were uncongenial and he was 
not contented; consequently another 
move was made in 1797 to a charmingly- 
situated, spacious and stately old man- 
sion at Alfoxden in Somersetshire—an 
isolated spot, but rich in suggestion for 
the Poet of Nature. 

In this secluded and _picturesquely- 
situated dwelling Wordsworth and 
Coleridge frequently met, and it was here 
that the two poets designed and com- 
pleted the famous volume of poems en- 
titléd Lyrical Ballads, one of the chief 
poems in which was Coleridge’s Ancient 
Mariner. 

The Alfoxden days were exceedingly 
pleasant and productive, but they were 
of short duration, for the Poet’s retiring 
and eccentric habits and social aloofness 
were misunderstood by the  simple- 
minded rustics of these parts, and grave 
suspicions reflecting upon his honour and 
character were aroused and circulated ; 
people had observed his solitary rambles 
over the hills at nights; seen him looking 
strangely at the moon; heard him mut- 
tering, in some outlandish brogue much 
beyond their comprehension, words and 
phrases none could understand; or 
watched him staring vacantly at the sad 
sea waves for hours together—habits, 
they contended, which could only be 
associated with persons of dissolute and 
suspicious character. 

There is an amusing story related of 
the Poet at this timt by Mr. Cottle, the 
publisher of Lyrical Ballads. 

One day when Wordsworth was in 
Bristol he invited Cottle to return with 
him and spend a few days at Alfoxden; 
the publisher accepted the invitation and 
‘subsequently drove the Poet home in a 
gig. Coleridge joining them en route. 

Now Wordsworth, acting upon his 
well-known principle of ‘‘ plain living 
and high thinking,’’ rarely ever troubled 
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himself about the state of his pantry, 
and on this occasion it seems that, with 
the exception of a bottle of brandy which 
he was taking in the gig from Bristol, 
no extra provisions had been stored for 
visitors at Alfoxden. When he left 
home there were only a loaf of bread and 
some cheese in the house, and during 
his absence some rascally thief had 
stolen the cheese and there was no pros- 
pect of getting a further supply. 

The host and his visitors treated the 
matter very philosophically, however, 
and consoled themselves with the reflec- 
tion that they would not starve while 
the bread and the brandy remained, but 
further disaster awaited them, for when 
the horse was being unbuckled the shafts 
of the gig went down with an unexpected 
jerk, and the bottle of brandy rolled out, 
fell on the stones and was dashed to 
pieces and its contents dispersed, so that 
only the bread now remained for their 
dinner. 

Before sitting down to their dry bread 
meal, Cottle tried to remove the horse’s 
harness, but being inexperienced in such 
matters he failed to remove its collar, 
so Wordsworth tried his hand but with 
no better success. Subsequently Coler- 
idge came to their assistance; but, after 
nearly strangling the poor creature, he 
gave up in despair, declaring that the 
horse’s head must have swelled con- 
siderably during the journey from Bris- 
tol. At this stage in the proceedings 
the servant girl, who, we may take it, 
had watched the manceuvres with amuse- 
ment, appeared on the scene, and ex- 
citedly exclaimed—‘‘ La, maistres; you 
don’t go about it in the right way; you 
should do like this,’’ and correctly turn- 
ing the collar upside down, slipped it off 
in an instant, much to the chagrin of the 
literary men, but greatly to the satis- 
faction and relief of the poor horse. 

The Alfoxden residence terminated in 
the autumn of 1798, when Coleridge, 
Wordsworth and his sister started for a 
tour in Germany. a holiday which lasted 
until the spring of 1799. 

It is no part of our purpose to follow 
them in their continental rambles; but 
in passing it is interesting to note that 
it was during their stay abroad that 
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Wordsworth planned The Prelude, and 
wrote the poems called Ruth, Nutting, 
and The Fountain. 

In the summer of 1799, immediately 
after their return from Germany, the 
Wordsworths went to stay with some 
friends in the north of England, and 
when rambling about in the vicinity of 
Grasmere—certainly one of the most 
picturesque and convenient centres for 
Lakeland tourists—the Poet discovered a 
pretty, unpretentious, and untenanted 
the north- 


little cottage standing on 
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and with the help of pictures, to the best 
and most natural entrance to the glories 
of the English Lakeland, leaving Words- 
worth, for a few moments, in the con- 
templation of a speedy return to his 
** dear native regions.”’ 

Let us imagine, then, that we have 
travelled from the south by the L. and 
N.W. Railway to Lakeside station, and 
that we are sailing from the foot of 
Windermere Lake to Waterhead, a dis- 
tance of some 12 or 13 miles. 

From the literary and picturesque 


AMBLESIDE. 


eastern bank of Grasmere. He was 
charmed with its aspect and, after con- 
sultation with his sister, decided to make 
it his home. 

There are few more interesting literary 
shrines in Britain than the cottage which 
was to be now, and for all ti:zne, asso- 
ciated with Wordsworth’s name. It is 
a dwelling hallowed with memories of 
some of the best and noblest names in 
literature ; but before describing its most 
interesting and important associations, 
let me take my reader in imagination, 


point of view there is nothing very strik- 
ing to call for special notice in the lower 
reaches of the lake. The most exquisite 
features of Windermere—its fairy-lke 
islands ‘‘ musical with birds that sing 
and cease not ’’; its vistas of luxuriantiy 
wooded hills and majestic mountains ; 
and its picturesque promontories, creeks 
and bays. are all concentrated in the 
vicinity of, or above, the pretty lakeside 
town of Bowness. 

Language will not express adequately 
the character of the exquisitely beautiful 
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scenery which clusters about the central 
and upper reaches of Windermere Lake. 
It is an ever varying and surpassingly 
lovely panorama, which Wordsworth has 
aptly described as a ‘‘ beautiful romance 
of nature.” 

“‘ Here,’’ says the Poet with exulta- 
tion, 

“T saw 

Lake, islands, promontories, gleaming bays, 
A universe of Nature’s fairest forms 


Proudly revealed with instantaneous burst, 
Magnificent, and beautiful, and gay.” 
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was formerly the residence of Mrs. 
Hemans, the popular poet, and a fre- 
quent haunt of Wordsworth and other 
distinguished writers. 


From Dove’s Nest our sail is con- 
tinued to the extremities of the lake at 
Waterhead; from whence we ramble 
leisurely into the delightful little town of 
Ambleside—three-quarters of a mile 
away—where there is much to interest 
and fascinate the antiquary, the scientist 
and the literary pilgrim, and where the 


SUNDIAL AT ‘‘ THE KNOLL;”’ 
Once the home of Harriet Martineau. 


After leaving Bowness our little steam- 
boat ‘‘ sweeps along the level plain ’’ of 
the lake towards Ambleside, and imme- 
diately after passing the Low Wood 
Hotel pier, a fleeting glimpse is obtained 
of a prettily-situated house in the woods 
on the hillside called Dove’s Nest, which 


scenery in every direction is of the sub- 
limest character. 

On the borders of Ambleside, in the 
direction of Rydal, we shall find another 
picturesque house called The Knoll, 
which was at one time the home of Har- 
riet Martineau. 
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STOCKGHYLL FORCE. 
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This pretty house has many claims to 
remembrance and notice, apart from its 
own external charm, for it is asso- 
ciated with some of the most distin- 
guished names in the political and liter- 
ary circles of the 19th century. Charlotte 
Bronté, George Eliot, Wordsworth, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Douglas Jerrold 
and John Bright were a few of the 
famous visitors who have been enter- 
tained at The Knoll from time to time. 
* The house stands on an elevated rocky 
plateau overlooking the river Rothay, 
and its external walls are literally buried 
beneath a profusion of beautiful climbing 
plants of almost every description. 
. There are many striking features at 
The Knoll to which one might refer, but 
we must be content with a passing refer- 
ence to the handsome stone sun-dial 


standing in a pretty corner of the gar- 
den, on which is inscribed these signifi- 
cant words—‘‘ Come light, visit me.”’ 

It is also interesting to know that in 
the arrangement and planting of the 
flowers, shrubs and trees, which are so 
conspicuously beautiful in this garden, 


Wordsworth took an active part, and not 
a few of the trees were actually planted 
by the Poet himself in a most skilful and 
judicious manner. 

Miss. Martineau was one of the most 
versatile writers of the early Victorian 
era. Her books include many popular 
juvenile stories, an important series of 
books on Political Economy in 18 vols., 
and a reliable and enduring treatise on 
the History of the 30 Years’ Peace from 
1816 to 1846. 

But it is not only as an author that 
she will be remembered—she was a 
generous and _ kind-hearted neighbour 
and a keen politician. 

John Bright is reported to have shown 
his appreciation of her valuable social 
work and kindly hospitality in a very 
practical way. One day when he was 
concluding a visit at The Knoll he took 
advantage of his hostess’s temporary ab- 
sence from her study and was subse- 
quently discovered on his knees measur- 
ing the floor for the ostensible purpose 
of providing a specially designed carpet 
for Miss Martineau’s acceptance. 

There are many pleasant and beauti- 
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ful scenes associated with Harriet Mar- 
tineau in and around Ambleside, but 
none which she visited more frequently 
and with more infinite delight than that 
exquisite cascade which is known as 
Stockghyll Force. 

This magnificent waterfall, with its 
beautifully wooded surroundings, is one 
of the most deservedly popular resorts in 
Lakeland ; but it is not the only scene of 
beauty and interest, for there is pro- 
bably no short ramble near Ambleside 
more supremely enjoyable than that 
which passes along the base of the ver- 
dant slopes of Loughrigg Fell in tne 
direction of Rydal Water. 

If the literary pilgrim follows the path 
which separates Loughrigg from the 
pretty little river Rothay, it will lead 
him to a house called Fox How, which 
was formerly occupied by Dr. Arnold, the 
distinguished Headmaster of Rugby and 
well-known historian. Dr. Arnold went 
to live at Fox How in 1833. He had 
previously visited the district, and was 
so enchanted with its unique beauty that 
he was easily persuaded to purchase a 
small estate there and build a house. 

From an architectural and _ pictorial 
point of view there is nothing very re- 
markable to notice in Dr. Arnold’s 
house, except that the rounded chim- 
neys, which are so characteristic a fea- 
ture of the houses in Lakeland, were de- 
signed by the Poet Wordsworth; but its 
situation and surroundings form as fair 
a scene as the mind can picture. 

Charlotte Bronté went to Fox How 
on one memorable occasion, and some of 
her impressions are worth repeating :— 

‘* The house,’’ she says, ‘‘ looked like 
a nest half buried with flowers and 
creepers ; and dusk as it was (when we 
arrived) I could feel that the valley and 
hills around were as beautiful as imag- 
ination could dream.’’ And _ another 
famous writer has described the place as 
‘““a poet’s dream of river, valley, copse, 
and lawn’’; while Dr. Arnold himself, 
after a tour in Italy, declared that ‘‘ no 
scene in Italy appeared at all compar- 
able to it.’’ 

It is, indeed, a very beautiful and se- 
cluded spot, and from its tastefully laid- 
out garden the prospect across the 
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RYDAL 


peaceful valley—shewn in our picture— 
looking towards the mountain heights of 
of Nab Scar, Wansfell and Fairfield, is 
indescribably sublime and impressive. 
After the early death of Dr. Arnold in 


1842, Mrs. Arnold and her talented 
family continued to reside at Fox How, 
and it was here that their distinguished 
son, the famous poet and critic, Matthew 
Arnold, spent some of the happiest days 
of his youth. 

From Fox How let us resume our jour- 
ney along the river side to a spot which is 
familiarly known as the Stepping Stones, 
and it is interesting to know that in a 
house which overlooks the river at this 
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point a grandson of William Words- 
worth is still living, and here some of 
the most cherished relics of the Poet are 
affectionately preserved. 

We shall leave the river by this quaint 
crossing-place, and pass over the valley, 
shewn in our picture, to the famous 
little village of Rydal, where the memo- 
ries of Wordsworth are most thickly 
clustered. 

In a subsequent article our literary 
ramble will be extended from Rydal to 
other Lakeland scenes associated with 
Wordsworth and his circle. 


(To be continued.) 
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No. 5. THE LINK 


“Mi AY I speak to you in absolute 


confidence, Mr. Brandon ?’’ 
“Certainly, madam,’’ I re- 
plied. 

I handed my visitor a chair, and she 
produced some newspaper cuttings. 

‘‘Possibly you remember the case?”’ 
she suggested as she passed them over to 
me. 
I glanced at the headlines , and, recog- 
nising that they referred to a certain 
cause célébre, was just a little perplexed ; 
I could not see how the affair could inter- 
est me in my capacity as an aviator. 

‘I appeal to you on behalf of the 
child’s mother,’’ she said in low, earnest 
tones, in response to my somewhat 
puzzled look. ‘‘She is ill and craves for 
him. Can you imagine a more unhappy 
plight than hers? Her only offspring has 
been taken from her as the outcome of 
an unjust verdict. Mrs. Flenningsough 
was innocent of—of that of which she 
was accused; I can swear it. Largely 
as a result of the ordeal she has been 
through she has fallen into a painful con- 
dition of nervous collapse. Mr. Flen- 
ningsough has charge of the boy and, 
despite her most urgent appeals, refuses 
to allow him to be taken to her, even for 
a few brief minutes. Little Denton, I 
may mention, is at his father’s place in 
Berkshire and, except for roaming about 
the grounds and park invariably in the 
charge of a governess or some responsi- 
ble nurse, is never seen outside.”’ 

The handsome-featured woman paus- 
ed, drummed nervously on the table with 
her gloved fingers and after an absent- 
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minded scrutiny of the wide stretch of 
turf outside the office faced me with 
anxious enquiry- 

‘*May I ask you to state your motive 
in explaining all this to me?’’ I asked. 

‘“‘My motive is this,’’ she replied 
promptly; ‘‘I want you, Mr. Brandon, to 
help me to save her from losing her sanity 
—in other words to take the boy from 
where he now is to her bedside. I am 
her sister,’’ she explained with evident 
feeling. 

I suddenly became more interested. 

‘‘There is only one way—by aero- 
plane,’’ she went on swiftly. ‘‘The father 
is obsessed by the fear that little Denton 
may be kidnapped; we know that he em- 
ploys detectives—employed as garden- 
ers, gamekeepers and what not—to keep 
guard over him. He is very rich and 
well able to do it. His fear, a natural 
one under the circumstances, renders the 
task more difficult. It would be abso- 
lutely impossible to smuggle the boy out 
of the grounds except in the way I say. 
Every possible exit is guarded, day and 
night. Only one thing makes it possible 
even by aeroplane, and that is the fact 
that I have succeeded in securing the 
promise of one of the nurses—there are 
three, one of whom at least is always on 
duty—to assist me in my project. Apart 
from the matter of payment this woman 
is genuinely interested, having been in 
my sister’s employ before—before what 
happened; she is quite devoted to the 
child and to her former mistress.”’ 

““You suggest that I become a common 
kidnapper?’’ I said with some asperity. 
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I was not without a sense of pity for the 
lonely woman deprived of her only child 
and possibly bordering on insanity by 
reason of the separation, but I was decid- 
edly taken aback at my visitor’s audaci- 
ous proposal. 

“‘No, no, don’t put it that way, Mr. 
Brandon. It isn’t as if my sister wishes 
to keep the child; she only wants to see 
him for an hour or two and then return 
him safely to the father who, however 
bitter she may feel towards him, she 
knows is devotedly attached to his son. 
In helping us in the way I say you would 
be doing an act of true charity; more 
likely than not you would be the means 
of saving my poor sister from the mad- 
house. As to payment, my sister is a 
rich woman in her own right, and at 
whatever sum you rate your services it 
will be paid.’’ 

I hesitated. It was not the prospect 
of a large reward that influenced me; 
I was thinking of the lonely woman crav- 
ing for her child. It may have been 
foolish not to reject the suggestion at 
once, but I am—and was—but human. 
Whilst I was considering the matter I 
knew my visitor was closely and anxious- 
ly watching me. 

“‘T’ll do it, Miss Fortesmere!’’ I ex- 
claimed with sudden decision. 

‘*I thank you most heartily,’’ she said, 
with shining eyes. ‘‘ You have only to 
mention your terms and w 

‘* "| he terms are a secondary consider- 
ation,’’ I interrupted; ‘‘ they can be 
discussed later.’’ I detest talking busi- 
ness with a woman. ‘“‘ Your story has 
deeply interested me,’’ I went on, “‘ and 
although it will be a risky under- 
taking, I shall be pleased to help you 
from sympathetic motives alone.”’ 

‘** Risky?’’ she queried with sudden 
anxiety. ‘‘ Why?”’ 

‘** I don’t mean there will be any risk 
to the boy—my machine and I under- 
stand each other too well for that; I 
was thinking of the legal aspect. I 
rather fancy that by taking the boy out 
of the keeping of his father—his legal 
guardian—I shall render myself amen- 
able to the law.”’ 

**T don’t think that the law would 
deal harshly with one who enabled a 
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devoted and ailing mother to see her 
child for an hour or two.”’ 

I was rather dubious on the point, 
but made no reply. Miss Fortesmere fell 
to making suggestions as to the ways 
and means of carrying out her idea; she 
certainly did not lack acumen. 

Producing a roughly drafted plan of a 
large park, she handed it to me. After 
a few seconds’ careful scrutiny I recog- 
nised the place. Only a few days pre- 
viously I had flown over it. 

‘* This week the nurse, whose name is 
Rolands, is on duty every afternoon and 
evening,’’ Miss Fortesmere explained. 
‘* About three o’clock every day little 
Denton is taken out for a walk in the 
park, sometimes by the governess, some- 
times by the nurse. Through Rolands I 
have learnt that the governess has been 
called away from the Hall by the sudden 
illness of her mother. So each afternoon 


the boy will be out with the nurse, who 
at a word from me will take him to a 
certain secluded part of the park, and 
explain on the way that he is to be al- 
lowed to see his mother if he does just 


as he is told. The spot lies high and is 
cut off from the other part of the park 
by a thick belt of woodland, beyond 
which the ground rises with a sort of 
shallow valley dividing it into two hills. 
There is a wide stretch of turf that I 
should imagine would afford a good 
landing place. The details are shown 
on the plan, Mr. Brandon; I have no 
doubt that you will know how to use 
them to advantage. You would require 
to time your arrival as nearly as pos- 
sible for half-past three, and if you made 
use of the valley you would probably 
escape observation, for the hills either 
side of the estate are rarely visited even 
by the gamekeepers. A few miles to the 
north is a stretch of wild, isolated moor- 
land, with no habitation for a long space 
around; there you would convey little 
Denton and I would await you with a 
fast car and take him straight away to 
his mother.”’ 

** Presuming all this were satisfac- 
torily carried out, how would he be re- 
turned to Mr. Flenningsough?” I 
queried. ‘‘ Would my services be re- 
quired for that purpose?’’ 
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‘** No, Mr. Brandon,’’ she replied, de- 
cisively. ‘*‘ It would be unnecessary. 
He can be placed in a vehicle hired in 
the nearest town and sent home that way 
If you were to take him back it would 
tremendously increase any risks you may 
run and serve no useful purpose. It is 
probable—especially if fortune favours 
us in the way of dull weather and the 
absence of chance observers—that you 
may escape being implicated at all.” 

I saw the point, and having arranged 
various necessary details with me, Miss 
Fortesmere left, her bright eyes shining 
her thanks. 

I spent the next hour carefully study- 
ing the plan, in conjunction with other 
maps of the neighbourhood of Flenning- 
sough’s place. 

As luck would have it, the following 
day was an ideal one for the undertaking 
—a trifle misty, but with no rain to keep 
little Denton Flenningsough indoors. 
Howell, my chief, was abroad, so I had 
a free hand. 

Unobserved, as far as I could tell, I 
came down at the spot indicated, and I 
had not long to wait for the appearance 
of the nurse and boy—a _ bright-eyed 
little fellow who was obviously delighted 
at the prospect of an aerial ride. The 
woman swiftly disappeared; I soon be- 
came excellent friends with Denton, and, 
of course, I saw to it that he was very 
securely fastened in his seat. Having 
made a quiet and easy ascent, we were 
soon well away from Weddenly, my 
little passenger exhibiting much appre- 
ciation of his experience. Within fifteen 
minutes or so I came down at the isol- 
ated spot Miss Fortesmere had men- 
tioned; she was there with the car. 

‘* You are the means of saving my 
sister’s sanity, Mr. Brandon,’’ she said 
with one of her bright glances as she 
handed me the substantial sum agreed 
upon. ‘‘I shall be for ever grateful to 
you!’ Turning to little Denton. she 
kissed him affectionately. 

‘* I don’t expect you remember your 
auntie,’’ she said, lifting him up in her 
arms; ‘‘ I’m going to take you to see 
Mummy, dear. Won't that be nice?’’ 

‘* Oh yes, yes—do take me to See her,”’ 
he answered; ‘‘ it’s such a long time 
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since she went away. Good-bye, mister 
airman,’’ he added, turning tome. ‘I 
hope you'll take me for another fly one 
day.”’ 

** I will,”’ I answered gaily, and then 
watched the car sweep rapidly out of 
sight. After that I made an uneventful 
flight back to the aerodrome. 

Some hours later I was looking 
through the evening paper, when I saw 
something that made me stare- This is 
what I read :— 

‘* A mysterious affair is reported from 
the Weddenly district. The little five- 
year-old son of Mr. Hiram Flenning- 
sough, of Weddenly Hall, has disap- 
peared, and though the police have more 
than one important clue to work on, it 
is aS yet impossible to say anything de- 
finite. It is clearly a case of kidnapping, 
and it is curious that Mr. Flenningsough, 
whose differences with his wife were un- 
folded in the Courts a few months back, ° 
has been greatly troubled by the fear 
that the boy would be abducted. The 
most careful precautions have been taken 
to prevent the entry of unauthorised per- 
sons into the park, and Mr. Flenning- 
sough, who is very wealthy, has latterly 
even gone to the length of employing 
private detectives, who in the guise of 
gardeners, etc., have been keeping a 
careful watch over the various entrances 
and at points on the boundaries where 
easy ingress could be made to the 
grounds.’’ The report went on to de- 
scribe how Denton had been taken out 
for his afternoon walk by the nurse 
Rolands, how they had been observed 
by one of the men to proceed towards the 
rising ground at the wooded part of the 
park. ‘‘ From that moment,’’ the paper 
went on, ‘‘ nothing has been seen of the 
boy ; it is as if he had vanished into thin 
air. A farmer, however, recognised the 
nurse hurrying unaccompanied along the 
main road towards Tewmore Wells, a 
small town with a railway station, situ- 
ated some eight miles from Weddenly 
Hall. A wire from our correspondent at 
Tewmore informs us that the woman has 
been detained by the local police.’’ 
Another message, from a_ different 
quarter altogether, nearly took my 
breath away. ‘‘ Enquiries of Mrs- 
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Flenningsough, the boy’s mother, who is 
now living at Wimbledon, elicited an 
emphatic denial that the boy had been 
brought to her. The perplexed and 
troubled lady is naturally in an acute 
state of anxiety in regard to the child’s 
fate.”” 

Then it was that I realised how un- 
utterably foolish I had been—that in fact 
I had been the easy dupe of a gang of 
kidnappers, of whom the bright-eyed, 
handsome-featured ‘‘ Miss Fortesmere ”’ 
had evidently been eithef the leading 
spirit or the clever, ingenious decoy— 
possibly both. 

I decided that my first duty was to in- 
form the police. © But I was saved the 
trouble, for just as I was preparing to 
set out Detective Inspector Wickhamly 
was announced. I was duly startled— 
and impressed—by his advent. 

**Good evening, Mr. Brandon,’’ he 
said, with what may be described as a 
sort of grim geniality, ‘‘ are you satis- 
fied now that you have added the—er, 
crime of kidnapping to your recent ex- 
ploits in the smuggling line?’ I 
writhed at his reference to the Danton 
affair. 

** What’s wrong ?”’ I asked lamely. 

** You’ll soon know what’s wrong,”’ 
he rejoined grimly. ‘‘ Seems as if 
you’d been dabbling in dangerous work. 
By the way, how much do you reckon to 
get out of the little job? Before you 
answer, I must warn you that anything 
you say,’’ etc., reeling off the customary 
warning: 

I felt distinctly uncomfortable, and 
realising that my only course was to be 
perfectly frank, I told him everything, 
and even showed him the bank notes 
which Miss Fortesmere had paid me. He 
fingered the paper in an expert, critical 
sort of way. 

‘‘They’re genuine enough,’’ he 
growled. ‘‘ The numbers may be useful 
though,”’ he added and forthwith made a 
list of them. Then he looked across at 
me, and had it not been that I detected 
a twinkle at the back of his eyes, as it 
were, I should have felt even more per- 
turbed than I did. 

‘* Are you aware,’’ he asked gravely, 
‘*that you have placed, yourself within 
the reach of the law?”’ 
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** As events have turned out | suppose 
that is so,”’ I replied, ‘‘ though, of 
course, I acted in perfectly good faith.’’ 

‘* Personally, I’ve no doubt you did,”’ 
he answered, in a different tone, ‘‘though 
I doubt if you'd get a judge and jury to 
believe you. It’s just possible you may 
be able to undo the harm you've done, 
so you'd better hold yourself in readi- 
ness to do anything | wish.’’ To this 
I very readily assented, and with no 
small relief too. 

‘* The first thing I must insist on is 
that you say nothing to anyone about 
your exploit, or my visit to you this 
evening. The second is that you keep a 
three-seated aeroplane ready for use at a 
minute’s notice —tanks filled and all the 
rest of it.’’ 

** You may rely on me,’’ I replied. 

** What about the woman Rolands?’’ 
I asked. 

‘“‘Qur people at Tewmore have 
‘phoned to us that she sticks to the tale 
that she was playing with the boy at 
hide and seek amongst the trees when 
suddenly she missed him, and after 
searching for some time and failing to 
find him, got panic-stricken and bolted, 
fearing her masters’s terrible anger. She 
declares she knows absolutely nothing 
more-”’ 

‘*7T can prove that’s a lie,’’ 
gested. 

** You can,’’ he agreed grimly. ‘‘ In 
the meanwhile,’’ he continued, ‘‘ the 
father will probably get a demand for a 
large sum with the usual promise of his 
son’s return; but however fond a man 
may be of a child and however wealthy 
he may be, it goes against the grain to 
pay cash to such people. But these de- 
mands don’t always come at once, and it 
may go badly with Mrs. Flenningsough 
if the boy is not very soon recovered. 
Swift action is necessary, and that’s 
where you may possibly come in. Don’t 
forget to have the three-seater ready.’’ 

He left me to my rather chagrined 
thoughts, and I hastened to see that the 
machine was in proper trim. Early 
next day he rang me up. 

‘*In accordance with my instructions 
Rolands was released this morning,’’ he 
told me, ‘‘ and a plain-clothes man fol- 
lowed her. Tite first thing she did was 


I sug- 
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to make for a newsagent’s and buy seve- 
ral papers. She looked them through 
and then hurried to the post office and 
sent off a wire. Our man could not see 
the name, but he contrived to get a 
glimpse of the address—some little place 
near Reading. It’s a hundred to one 
the message was to your precious Miss 
Fortesmere- I must get off at once. If 
you could run me over there in a ’plane 
it’d save the best part of an hour—can 
you do it?”’ 

I told him I could, and he replied that 
he would be at the aerodrome inside 
of twenty minutes. I rang off and gave 
immediate orders for the three-seater to 
be got out. Very soon Wickhamly came 
up in a car and in a few minutes we were 
off. 

After a good flight without incident, 
we reached the vicinity of Reading, de- 
scending in a convenient field. There 
the inspector left me, returning three- 
quarters of an hour or so later in a vil- 
lainous temper. 

‘* Bolted—with the youngster—half- 
an-hour ago by the London express. 
Answered to your description of ‘ Miss 
Fortesmere.’ The London ticket may be 
a blind, so I’ve wired all along the line 
to have her detained should she alight. 
She’s evidently a slippery customer, so | 
don’t rely implicitly on that. I’ve taken 
the liberty of using your name at the end 
of a wire addressed to her at Chertsfield, 
the first place where it’s certain to get in 
time. Here’s a copy of what I sent,”’ 
And he handed me a slip on which was 
the following :— 

‘“* Danger threatens. Willing to assi-t 
if terms repeated. Alight at Barleymere 
and proceed to Dingley Woods, two 
miles north. Will be there with aero- 
plane.”’ 

** She’ll fear a trap, of course, but it’ll 
give her a fright, and the chances are 
that she’ll decide to run the risk. Let’s 
get off at once to Barleymere.’’ 

I was about to start the engine when a 
constable hurriedly approached, saluted, 
and handed the inspector a_ telegram. 
Wickhamly emitted a low whistle. 

** She’s got out at Wokingham—the 
next station to this,’’ he said. ‘‘ I might 
as well have saved myself the trouble 
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of sending those wires. Innocently asked 
if she could break the journey there until 
the next train. The ticket collector, 
questioned by the local police, remem- 
bers her well; but there’s nothing else— 
no clue as to what direction she took. 
This alters matters; it looks as if she 
may slip through our fingers after all.”’ 
He stroked his chin thoughtfully. 

‘*T have it,’’ he ejaculated. ‘* Your 
eyes are pretty keen, aren’t they?’’ 

“* I guess they are,’’ I replied. 

‘* Take your ’plane and scout, then. 
Unless she’s reached her hiding-place 
you’ve a good chance of spotting her. 
Don’t forget that she may be in a car. 
If you see her, descend and give her a 
fright; tell her the police are on her 
trail. Offer to get her and the boy safely 
away to wherever she wants to take him. 
She’ll jump at the chance if you work it 
right. Fly straight to Weddenly Hall 
with them ; you’ll know what to do when 
you get there. In the meanwhile I’ll 
come on to Wokingham by train in case 
of failure on your part. If you succeed, 
wire.”’ 

Within five minutes I was away and 
was soon over Wokingham. Making a 
wide curving sweep I covered a good 
stretch of country, flying low and cross- 
ing several main roads. It was not until 
I was almost despairing of success that 
I had it. 

I had risen to avoid a nasty looking 
copse of rather high-grown trees, beyond 
which lay some unbroken ground, when 
down in a narrow lane I saw two lillipu- 
tian figures—one more tiny than the 
other. One gave the impression of being 
a large dot upon the surface of the road- 
way and the other that of being a very 
small one. Planing down a little I got 
a closer view—yes, I was not mistaken. 
I could see the woman pause and look 
up; the boy was showing unmistakable 
signs of excitement. 

Without more ado I selected a meadow 
and came down a few dozen yards from 
the road, towards which I hastened. 
Miss Fortesmere was evidently the prey 
of no slight agitation; surprise and fear 
were clearly depicted on her handsome 
features. I set myself to play my part. 
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SHE WAS IN A MOOD TO DO DAMAGE JUST THEN. 
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“I hope I have not alarmed you,”’ I 
began, speaking quickly, ‘‘but I fear you 
are in danger. Mr. Flenningsough is 
threatening to-visit the utmost rigour of 
the law on those connected with the 


affair. Has Denton seen his mother 
yet?’’ I added as innocently as I was 
able. She told the boy to run away for 


a minute or two and pick flowers, which 
he instantly did. The little fellow cer- 
tainly looked bright and well enough, 
though I fancied there was just a trace 
of wistfulness in his blue eyes, as if he 
had been disappointed at not seeing his 
mother. 

**No, Mr Brandon, he has not. At the 
last moment my sister got to know that 
she was being closely watched by private 
detectives employed by her husband; she 
contrived to elude them, and I am now 
taking Denton to where she is.”’ 

‘*Perhaps I can help you, Miss Fortes- 
mere?’’ I suggested. She gave me a 
keen piercing look as though gauging 
how far she could trust me. I tried to 
play my part as naturally as possible, 
though it went against the grain to seek 
to hoodwink her. Miss Fortesmere was 
a woman and of undeniably fascinating 
personality. 

**She has gone to France, Mr. Bran- 
don,’’ she replied, apparently satisfied 
that I was acting in good faith. ‘Mr. 
Flenningsough would scarcely go to the 
length of having the ports watched— 
if only I could get to Southampton or 
Newhaven I think I could get Denton 
across the Channel in safety. How 
could you help me?’’ 

“*I could take you and the boy straight 
across; you would touch no port that 
way and run no risk.”’ 

*“Why have you followed me?’’ There 
was still traces of suspicion in her tone 
and glance. 

“I was flying in this direction and 
chanced to see you,’’ I explained. 

Miss Fortesmere must have realised 
that her only course was to take the 
risk. She took it and very soon we were 
soaring away—straight towards Wed- 
denly Hall. 

It was not until we were quite close to 
the park that she recognised it and then I 
heard her speak; what she said was 
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more like a long-drawn-out hiss than 
spoken words. 

‘‘What does it mean—where have you 
brought us?’ 

‘You will know very soon, Miss For- 
tesmere!’’ I replied grimly, as having 
selected an open stretch of ground 
I began to plane down. I was glad I 
had taken the precaution to fasten her 
securely in her seat, for I fancy she was 
in a mood to do damage just then. 

Several men came running towards the 
machine as I came to earth; alighting 
I caught the woman’s gaze fixed on me, 
and I trust I may never again see such a 
look in the eyes of a fellow creature. 
I was glad that little Denton was too 
busy greeting his father to observe it. 
For one of the men was Flenningsough 
himself, and the joy upon his face did me 
good to see. 

It took a bit of explaining, but when 
the delighted father had heard all he 
wrung my hand heartily. 

‘“‘You—and Wickhamly—won'’t regret 
this !’”"he declared, as with the youngst>r 
on his shoulder he conducted me to the 
house. 

Meanwhile the woman I had known as 
‘*Miss Fortesmere’’ was being led away 
by detectives. Ultimately she was 
sentenced *to a long term of im- 
prisonment. She and others, including 
the nurse Rolands, who was captured 
without much difficulty, were proved to 
be the leading spirits of a dangerous 
gang of international rogues of many 
diverse activities. My own penalty was 
the rather unwilling acceptance of a 
handsome cheque. 

In my memory the most pleasing 
feature of the case is that a pale-faced 
woman, who was yet beautiful in spite of 
the drawn expression of her features and 
the anguish that deadened her grey eyes, 
made bold to appear at Weddenly 
Hall that fateful day—just before I left 
—and ask about her son. For I heard 





later on that her visit was the prelude 
to certain explanations which led to a 
complete reconciliation. 

She and her husband are reunited and 
blissfully happy in the joint possession 
of the greatest of all their possessions— 
their boy. 
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CAVERNS. 


By MAUD E. SARGENT. 





of such wonderful caverns as 

the ‘‘ Mammoth Caves ”’ of Ken- 
tucky, the ‘‘ Crystal Caves’”’ of Aus- 
tralia, or the Cave-Temples of Elephanta, 
there are many interesting specimens 
along our stormy coasts, or among our 
hills, especially in limestone districts, in 
which the largest and most curicus 
caverns of the world are found— 
including the above-mentioned Crystal 
and Mammoth Caves, the ‘‘ Causses ”’ 
of Central France, the ‘‘ Adelsberg ”’ 
and ‘‘ Magdalen ’’ Caverns of Carniola, 
and the famous Matlock and Cheddar 
Caves, as well as the large and inter- 
esting caverns at Mitchelstown, Co. 
Cork. 

As limestone is the most soluble of 
rocks in spring water containing car- 
bonic acid, it is easy to understand how 
such ¢aves have been formed in the 
course of ages by the action of springs 
and underground rivers, which eat into 
the rocks. Sea caves are formed by the 
action of the waves, which grind stones 
and gravel against the cliffs till they are 
undermined, especially along the lines of 
natural fissures in the rock. 

The stalactites and stalagmites of our 
limestone caves are due to the dripping 
of water, impregnated by carbonate of 
lime. The Cheddar Caves are noted for 
these formations. ‘‘ Wookey Hole 
Cave ”’ is one of the best known of them. 

The Caves of Mitchelstown are situ- 
ated about six miles from.the little town 
of the same name in a limestone hi’ at 
the bas~ ~f the Galtee Mountains. be- 
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tween. them and the Knockmealdown 
range. The Mitchelstown valley is of 
limestone, while the Galtees are of the 
old red sandstone. The caves, often 
known as ‘‘ The Kingston Caverns,” 
because they are on the Kingston estate, 
were discovered accidentally by a 
farmer, who was cutting a quarry in the 
limestone. They were given into his 
charge, and he acted as a guide, when 
their fame spread abroad. Nowadays 
guides can be hired at a neighbouring 
house, and are necessary, as the en- 
trance is rough and difficult, and the 
many galleries and chambers are con- 
fusing. It is well to don very old 
clothes for the expedition! The first 
cave is reached from the quarry by a 
slanting passage, ending at the edge of 
a precipice, whence there is a descent 
of about 20 feet to another sloping gal- 
lery, leading into a cave 80 feet in 
diameter, and 50 feet high. From it 
several irregular passages cross each 
other and lead to various caverns— 
‘** The House of Lords,’’ ‘‘ The House of 
Commons,”’ ‘‘ O’Leary’s Cave,’’ ‘* The 
Altar Cave,’’ ‘‘ O’Callaghan’s Cave,’’ 
** Kingsborough Hall,’’ ‘‘ The Closets,’’ 
‘** The Cellars,’’ ‘‘ The Garrats,’’ ‘‘ The 
Upper Middle Cave,” and ‘‘ Lower 
Middle Cave’’—both very large and 
lofty—and the ‘‘ Kingston Gallery,”’ a 
straight passage, 175 feet by 7 feet. 
The caverns. are full of beautiful masses 
of spar, stalagmites, and stalactites of 
every size, shape, and colour. When 
they are illuminated by artificial light, 
one might fancy oneself in Aladdin’s 
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Jewel Cave! Sometimes the hanging 
stalactities from the roof join the rising 
stalagmites from the rocky floor, form- 
ing graceful pillars, or strange shapes, 
such as ‘‘ The Table,’’ ‘‘ The Pyramid,”’ 
etc. Elsewhere they present a thin 
semi-transparent surface, which seems 
to be draped like the folds of a shawl or 
curtain, or rise in columns of sparkling 
spar. The crystallisations, as a rule, 
are very beautiful and brilliant. 

A famous cave in the ‘‘ Gap of Lun- 
loe,’’ Killarney, was also disclosed by 
accident in 1838. The massive stones 
forming the roof bear curious Ogham 
inscriptions. 

At Knaresborough, Yorkshire, there 
are many caves, some in the very heart 
of the town; ‘‘ Mother Shipton’s Cave ”’ 
is close to the famous ‘‘ Dropping 
Well,’’ and is connected with curious 
legends. ‘‘ Cave-dwellers ’’ still linger 
here—for some of the old houses near 
the ancient market-place are entirely 
hewn out of the rock, and others are 
partially so; thus, to all intents and pur- 
poses, they are nothing more than caves, 
although, as some have been adorned 
with a new street-frontage of brick or 
stone, this is no longer very apparent. 
The interior of most of these dwellings 
is very old and quaint, and though they 
strike one as rather chill and gloomy, 
it is possible to credit the boast of the 
inhabitants that they are delightfully 
cool in summer and warm in winter. 

Rock-dwellings are to be seen at 
Nottingham, and the name is said to 
mean ‘‘ the place of caves’’ from the 
number of subterranean chambers which 
pierce the high sandstone rock on which 
the castle is built. Many of these are 
said to be partly artificial. Till recent- 
ly excavations in the rocks over the 
Trent, towards Sneinton and Hunger 
Hill were inhabited. According to 
legend, Nottingham and its suburbs had 
once a large underground population. 
There were also cave-dwellers at Mans- 
field and Bolam near Retford. A local 
historian tells us that ‘‘ Bolam is a vil- 
lage on the River Idle, about a mile 
north of Retford, containing only some 
twelve habitations, all of which, with one 
exception, are formed by excavations in 
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the sandstone rock; a column of smoke 
curling here and there from the fissures 
in the hillside alone reveals the exis- 
tence of some two score of these modern 
troglodytes, for such in truth they are.’ 
Several years ago, however, the Retford 
Borough authorities forbade these 
squatters to remain in their odd abodes. 

A steep ridge near Ratcliffe Gate, 
Mansfield, also sheltered a colony of 
cave-dwellers. There are twenty or 
more rooms cut in the sandstone, and 
these had been occupied from time im- 
memorial by squatters. The last of 
these were broom-makers, and the sur- 
vivor of the band persisted in remaining 
there till his death a few years ago. 
Since then the police had to eject a fresh 
colony, and now the rock is abandoned 
to sand-martins. 

At Kinver, on the borders of Worces- 
tershire and Staffordshire, a spur of 
the hill, known as ‘‘ Kinver Edge,’’ has 
long contained remarkable cave-dwel- 
lings, arranged in tiers one above the 
other, and reached by winding paths. 
Up to a few years ago six or seven 
families lived here, as their forefathers 
had done for generations. It is said 
these caves were originally inhabited, 
and perhaps excavated, by Augustinian, 
or ‘‘ Austin Friars ’’—this part of the 
hill is known as ‘“ Austin’s Rocks.”’ 
Probably the modern inhabitants are the 
direct descendants of poor folks who 
occupied these rocky homes, when the 
monks were obliged to seek shelter else- 
where at the _ dissolution of the 
monastery. 

Yorkshire is a County of caves. A 
curious legend is told at Richmond of 
“* Potter Thompson,’’ who, after a quar- 
rel with his wife, went through an 
opening in the Castle Rock, and found 
King Arthur and his knights lying in 
enchanted sleep in a large brightly- 
lighted cave, where a lamp hung in a 
cresset fromm the ceiling, and on a stone 
table were an enormous sword and a 
wonderful horn of gold and _ ivory. 
Round the table were huge armoured 
knights, all fast asleep. One of them 
wore a crown on his helmet, and 
smiled as though he dreamt of pleasant 
things. Potter Thompson guessed at 
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once that he had found Arthur and his 
knights, sleeping till England should call 
them in her hour of need. He wanted 
a proof of what he saw, so he stole to the 
table, took the sword and horn, and 
turned into the dark passage by which 
he entered the cave. Immediately there 
was a clash of steel, a knight raised 
himself on his arm, and the terrified man 
dropped sword and horn and fied, while 
a mocking voice cried behind him :— 

** Potter, Potter Thompson, 

If thou had’st either drawh the sword, 

or blown the horn, 

Thou had’st been the luckiest man 

That ever yet was born!”’ 

So he lost his luck through cowardice, 
and could never again find the passage 
to the cave. A pathetic legend declares 
that long afterwards, some soldiers, who 
were quartered at Richmond, sent a 
drummer-boy into the rocks to seek for 
‘* Potter Thompson’s luck,’’ bidding him 
keep drumming so that the sound might 
guide them. The poor child went in 
bravely, but suddenly his music ceased, 
and he was never seen again, though it 
is said ghostly drumming is often heard 
there at night. 

A goblin named ‘‘ Hob,’’ was said to 
live in a cave known as ‘‘ Hob’s,’’ or 
**Hop’s, Hole,’’ near Runswick. He 
was supposed to wander round the cliffs 
on wet stormy nights with a lantern 
to decoy travellers into the ‘‘ pots’’ 
among the rocks, offer them shelter 
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in his cave, and drown them, as 
the tide fills it at high water. The 
mothers of Runswick, however, revered 
him as he was thought to cure whooping- 
cough. They brought the children at 
low water to ‘‘ Hob’s Hole,’”’ and thus 
invoked him: ‘‘ Hob! Hob! Hob! ma 
bairn’s getten kink-cough! Tak’t off! 
Tak’t off!’’ Some say a cave in the 
alum rock between Runswick and Ket- 
tleness is Hob’s Hole, others declare 
that it was in a part of the cliffs torn 
down by men quarrying for jet. 

On the west side of Cheviot is a cavity 
known as ‘‘ Hen-Hole,’’ into which a 
party of huntsmen are said to have been 
led by incredibly sweet music, and have 
never been seen again—a legend which 
recalls the story of the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin! 

There are many interesting Scotch 
caves besides ‘‘ Fingal’s’’ on Staffa, 
which is too well known to need des- 
cription. ‘‘ Ossian’s Cave ’’ at Glencoe, 
is an aperture in the face of the first of 
the ‘‘ Three Sisters,’’ peaks of black 
rock in the valley. It is sunk about 
eight feet in the rock. It is said that 
Ossian was born here. According to 
tradition Glencoe women used to climb 
to it after their goats, spinning all the 
time; now only a man of great agility 
and daring could reach this place or 
** Rob Roy’s Cave’ on Loch Lomond, 
where the outlaw is said to have taken 
refuge from his foes. 
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“TI ’M telling you, that the elements 
| outside’ has fairly locked horns 
with our innocent ship, and is 
plumb likely to stampede it a whole lot,”’ 
remarked the cattle-man, who, having 
been blown headlong in through the 
smoke-room door, set himself strenu- 
ously to shut it against the gale. 

We were in grips with a Norther ; and 
when a Norther blows down the Gulf 
of Mexico, half Mexico—aye! even up to 
the plateau where the City stands—feels 
it dismally. In point of fact we had al- 
ready been stampeded, for in those days 
the great sea-wall had not been thrown 
out for the protection of shipping, and 
Vera Cruz was an open roadstead; so 
that, when a Norther brewed, every 
prudent ship-master fled for the open 
sea, or took the consequences. We had 
sought refuge under what lee there was 
of the little islet of Crucificios, and there, 
head to wind, we stood trembling before 
the onslaught. 

I was bound for New York; Arizona 
Bill, the cattle-man, was taking a mixed 
herd to Cuba. The cattle themselves 
were still ashore, and so was a good part 
of our general cargo, and whatever pas- 
sengers there might be. And _ the 
captain fumed.as he punched the barom- 
eter in the chart-house, or looked glumly 
at the hopeless sky. No man, not even 
the skipper of a Gulf steamer, can tell 
just how much inside of three or four 
days a Norther will blow itself out. 

“This is my first voyage,’’? Arizona 
Bill confided to me, as he filled a very 
foul corn-cob pipe, ‘‘ And I’m feeling a 
heap dubious concerning my constitution. 
Have you ever felt as though all your 


*** Shorthorn”? in the cattle country, signifies 
a young animal. It is used in the present 
connection to indicate a tenderfoot. 
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insides was a-dragging on their picket- 
pins?’’ 

I replied sympathetically that 1 was 
acquainted with the symptoms, and, as 
he was fidgeting and twisting uneasily 
on his revolving chair, I asked if he felt 
bad already. 

‘* Buck-jumping is safe to it, amigo. 
But it is this locoed [daft] chair that is 
fretting of me special just now. What’s 
to it anyway?” 

I gently pointed out that it was 
screwed down immoveably to the deck. 

oe thereby quits trying to pull it up 
closer,’’ he observed reasonably. ‘‘ I 
now saveys that when this old ship rolls 
there would be a sure enough land-slide 
else.”’ 

He swung to and fro on the swivel- 
chair for a minute or so, and then gave 
the short bark that served him for a 
laugh. At the same time he swept his 
arm though the air in a familiar ges- 
ture which signified that he was clearing 
the horizon for a yarn. 

‘*T mind, back in Flapjack—which 
was one of the peacefullest camps in all 
Arizona, barring some _ unfortunate 
shootings—that one day when we-alls is 
in the saloon nourishing ourselves, the 
door bursts open, and in strolls one of 
the freshest-looking young shorthorns 
that ever I claps eyes on. He stands at 
gaze for a minute blinking his eyes, for 
he can’t make out to see much after 
being in the blazing sun, and we notes 
his accessories as though he was a 
show. And, mind you, he was a sight, 
from his sombrero to his spurs; a brand 
new, gilt-edged gent who weren’t count- 
ing his chips when purchasing his out- 
fit. He was got up like a king cattle- 
man, though Noo York was written all 
over him, and maybe he hadn’t seen a 
steer in all his days. 
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‘*** Well, boys,’ says he, as soon as he 
penetrates the pervading gloom, ‘ I’m a 
tenderfoot, and I’ve come among you to 
get learning.’ 

‘*We-alls is some nettled at this 
young stranger’s talk, and turns to 
Bixbie, who is our marshall, and being 
official that way is due to continue the 
dialogue. 

*** And who in thunder be you, any- 
way?’ Bixbie asks, as polite as a lady. 
‘And what part of the landscape do you 
project from?’ 

*** I’m from back East,’ answers the 
youth, jerking his head plumb west, by 
reason that he ain’t done locating him- 
self yet. ‘And my Dad has gone broke, 
and I’m an orphan, which my name is 
William Henry Louis St. Louis.’ 

‘““* That be a gun of a name, and 
every chamber loaded,’ observes Bixbie 
to the company generally. 
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** And, seeing we is appealed to to 
contribute our thoughts, we pays out 
remarks prompt thereat. 


‘“** It would take a branding-iron a 
mile long to burn that on him all at 
once,’ says Pickled Bill, who was always 
a peevish gent, except at meals. 

‘** A man who packs all those aliases 
around with him may reckon he’s got a 
patronymic rather than a mere name,’ 
allows the Colonel, who was well edu- 
cated in days gone. 

‘*** Plumb tiring to ride herd on a 
bunch that big,’ says another; and so 
they goes on jesting and pleasing them- 
selves more than the boy who is growing 
some restive, and finally lays his hand 
to his gun which reposes bright and 
shining on his hip, just as Halfhung 
Sam is surmising that a tally of names 
like that would be as unhandy as a pony 
with six legs. 
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** Now, I sees, and Bixbie sees, and 
all the other gents present sees, that 
that there shorthorn has no more idea 
of pulling his gun than he was of eating 
it. No! nor yet knows he has got his 
hand on it at all, being from the East 
where guns ain’t worn. But that pre- 
vious and hasty Halfhung Sam gets 
loose his artillery—which I am not say- 
ing is not fashionable in the South-West, 
where a man has to pull first or chance 
losing the opportunity of pulling for 
time everlasting—and bangs at William 
Henry, who is as startled as though the 
roof had fallen in on him. Lucky, says 
you, he ain’t more than merely startled! 
That’s whatever! But Bixbie saveys 
Sam’s warlike intentions, and jolts his 
arm, which is more to the detriment of 
the ceiling than of William Henry 
Etcetery’s anatomics. 

** We-alls, being experienced people, 
plunge for cover; every gent endeavour- 
ing to constitute himself the outskirts of 
the crowd. 

‘*But Bixbie, who is clean-strain 
official, persuades Sam to drop his gun, 
and spreads him endways on the floor, 
all in one effort. That ends the war 
complete, especially as in walks Seven- 
Foot Hutton, him being big chief of the 
camp. 

‘* Explanations ensues, and Half- 
hung’s gun is returned same time as he 
is cautioned to keep himself more 
wropped-up in himself for the future. 

‘* Well, amigo, it is this locoed chair 
as brings all these recollections a-flap- 
ping up in my mind, like turkey-buzzards 
winging for meat. And if you are puz- 
zled to know how this swivel-chair acts 
as a reminder, I’m tracking up to it now. 

‘* This young St. Louis party, who 
comes to be called the Saint—which, 
though he is good boy enough, we only 
calls him that because it is the shortest 
of his multitude of names when set out 
in writing—strikes the fancy of the 
camp with his spirited ways and good 
nature. He packs grit in his character 
likewise, and we-alls calculates to keep 
the training of him to ourselves, so he 
won’t drift over to Sandy Crossing or 
Two Pines, two adjacent camps sprout- 
ing like worthless weeds in the wilder- 
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ness, and which, calling themselves 
rivals to Flapjack, we looked upon con- 
temptuous no end. 

‘*Well, me and Bixbie, Halfhung 
Sam, Flatnosed Joe and Sleepy Pete is 
due out on the Spring round-up in a 
few days, and me and Bixbie undertakes 
to introduce this young shorthorn to the 
real business of the West. We quits 
camp according with our grub-wagon, 
and the Saint lines up looking like new 
paint, and feeling all of a man—which 
he is man grown, and tough too for city 
bred. He lends a hand in an unpresum- 
ing way, for he keeps a look-out on what 
we-alls does, and don’t need to have 
ideas kicked into his head, as is the way 
of some. 

‘* He could ride after a Noo York 
patent, rising in his stirrups as though 
he was on springs, but awkward, for a 
cow-saddle ain’t built anything like the 
leather he is used to. By the time he 
saveys not to fall on to his saddle-horn _ 
—the same being a heap unsettling to a 
gent’s interiors—and he’s picked up a 
few hints on the art of sitting a horse, 
which me and Bixbie have let fall 
friendly, the poor boy complains that he 
is as raw as an oyster. 

‘* Halfhung Sam throws a laugh over 
his shoulder at that, shouting, ‘ You 
best keep tracks of a horse that has once 
smelt blood,’ the same meaning nothing 
on earth except that he still packs a 
grudge against the Saint for the dis- 
comfitood of the setback he suffered in 
the saloon. 

‘‘ The next morning we let the Saint 
snooze on until feeding time, calcula- 
ting that he ain’t slept out of a bed 
before in all his life maybe, and that he 
has been troubled with the flickering 
stars above, and the coyotes’ unmusical 
howls. 

‘* When he breaks camp we notes that 
he puts a blanket where it will ride com- 
fortabullest for himself. 

** Halfhung lets loose a laugh all glee- 
ful and bilious when he sees it, for that 
man’s nature was fair warped. 

‘* Well, the Saint is up and waiting 
like what you-all calls an equestrian 
statoot, and Bixbie ambles over to ° 
learn him a few points on horseflesh, 
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and saddle-bags and sich—for Bixbie 
has taken to that youth like next-of-kin 
—when Halfhung Sam slides up with a 
rope and a peg, both of which he sets 
out to his satisfaction, and retires to 
await results. 

‘* That Saint’s pony shifts some but 
ain’t saying nothing, Sam is that light- 
handed on his play. But when the spurs 
go home—the Saint expecting to prance 
away gallant—that there pony rears up 
like the steep side of an earthquake, and 
stands pawing at the sky until the boy 
claps him between the ears, wondering 
what’s come to his mount. This brings 
the broncho down all shaking and sor- 
rowful, and kicking his off-hind leg 
which Sam’s lariat still holds good. The 
Saint he don’t yet understand what’s 
wrong, and when he reckons to make a 
fresh start on his journey all peaceable, 
that broncho begins to cavort round and 
round as though it was his destiny to 
circus for ever on one spot. 


‘* And that’s where this locoed swivel- 
chair comes in, that reminded me of it 
a whole lot. So you-all has at last got 
your intellects fixed onto the meaning 
of my talk. 


‘* Well, we-alls is looking for devel- 
opments. Even Bixbie don’t interfere, 
his notion being that the Saint has to 
get his schooling, and won’t profit by 
being coddled. Halfhung Sam is fairly 
busting with merriment. 

‘‘The Saint, whose wits have got 
left "way back on that swirled-up trail, 
sees that we-alls is hanging on his 
movements, but still don’t guess that 
his hoss is hitched onto the centre of the 
earth. He thinks, you understand, that 
the pony is just making play with a ten- 
derfoot, and starts in to learn him differ- 
ent. The punishment ain’t begun more 
than a minute, or maybe less, when that 
broncho develops bucking powers such 
as the Saint ain’t ever experienced, nor 
yet dreamt of in Noo York. Conse- 
quent, he goes up like a cork, and comes 
down like an empty bottle. 

‘‘ The pony, feeling free and light- 
some thereat, bucks hilarious, pulls his 
peg, and shoves the scefiery under him 
like a tornado, whilst Bixbie is gather- 
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ing up the Saint’s loose ends. I points 
out immediate to rope-in his hoss.”’ 

Arizona Bill stoppered his pipe with a 
finger-tip that was evidently fire-proof, 
and rose to see if we were holding our 
own against the storm. 

**I suppose you caught the Saint’s 
horse eventually?’’ I asked innocently. 

** Eventooally!’’ he retorted, with an 
accent of scorn. ‘“If it took as long as 
eventooally to rope-in a hoss—especially 
a hoss with a peg a-worrying of his 
heels like a cur-dog—us gents in the 
South-West would go broke for want of 
time to make our pile in. No, sefior, 
the broncho was swallowing his regrets, 
and apologising humble to his master, 
before the Saint had done catching his 
breath. 

“* But that was not the last joke that 
Halfhung put up with the Saint for 
referendum. The frolic of that said 
party bubbled up fresh as poison when 
the youngster was around. I’m telling 
you that the Saint took it all wonderful 
well too, returning Sam’s play in a 
fashion that oftentimes coppered his 
deal. 

** We-alls told Sam to take life more 
easy, and give himself some rest; ex- 
plaining to him plain that he bristled 
with unpleasantnesses like a cactus. 

*** And will you-alls tell me if there 
be a legislation in these parts what says 
a gent mayn’t take the laugh of a 
compadre ?’ he asks, snarling. ‘ Whose 
yearling is this anyway? Has any of 
you got your brand and ear-marks on 
him? If so I’ll quit rustling private 
property,’ says he, ‘ and quit it cold.’ 

‘“‘ Well, what could we-alls put up 
against this reasoning ? 

** But the pow-pow weren’t unuseful, 
for Sam could see through a_hoss- 
blanket as far as most people, and 
saveyed that we would corral him all by 
his lone if he didn’t short-rein his 
propensity for joking. 

** Thereby we proceeded all peaceful, 
and set to combing the range for cattle; 
which work is plumb arduous, and 
whilst heating in itself, is wonderful 
cooling to the gift of hoss-play. 

** We rounded up a good bunch of 
cattle in a few days, the Saint putting 
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in some good work on his own station. 
‘All goes merry as a marriage bell,’ 
as the rhyming-sharp says, putting it 
tender like. 

‘** Well, we-alls has got back to’camp 
one evening, and is setting our chuck 
between our teeth gaily enough, though 
the Saint ain’t in yet, and we miss his 
genial presence. But we don’t worry 
on his account, beyond regretting that 
he is late in getting his food, for his 
station for the day is in a well-marked 
cafion where he can’t mislay himself. 

‘* While we smokes round the fire, I 
notes Halfhung Sam Injuning off into 
the twilight towards the Saint’s station. 
I nudges Bixbie who, being marshal, as 
I have heretofore remarked, is a gent 
who don’t need two winks when the first 
one catches his eye. 

‘* Him and me-trails out of camp into 
the cafion, heedful of stones and snap- 
ping twigs and sich, and kind of scouts 
on that Halfhung party’s locomotions. 
Nothing happens to disturb the pervad- 
ing serenity, and we begin to think that 
Sam is, maybe, taking a constitutional 
with himself to admire the view like, 
though admitting that Sam ain’t known 
to set much store on scenery. That we 
was wrong in these happy surmises the 
sequel shows face-up. 

‘** We had gallivanted along a mile or 
so when we see Sam wrap himself up in 
his blanket sudden, and spring out from 
behind a great boulder rock, yelling 
murder like a red-skin, and banging his 
Winchester into the half-dark like a 
lunatic. All said, he makes a most har- 
rowing exhibition of himself, invented 
special to upset the nerves of our homing 
tenderfoot. Which it surely does! 

‘* All the light there is being in front 


of us, we could see the Saint wheel his © 


hoss and go tearing up the cafion as 
though a whole war-party was on his 
heels, and abandoning the poor inno- 
cent cattle he has collected, without ever 
stopping to say ‘ addios’ to them. 

‘* Sam ought to have been satisfied to 
the brim with the way his joke had 
went, but he likes his fun slopping over. 
So he shakes his bridle and gallops after 
the boy, emitting war-whoops like an 
Apache, and wasting good ammunition 
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something shameful, he is that desirous 
for dramatic effects. The cattle stam- 
pedes but can’t scatter, owing to the 
nature of the country they is in, and 
presently they side-tracks into a blind 
gully. We sees all this from what you- 
all calls a ‘ coin o’ vantage,’ but then, 
being without hosses, which ain’t 
natural to us, we can’t keep tracks of 
the play beyond a corner of the cafion. 
We expects that Halfhung will throw 
down his cards in a shake, giving the 
yell to the Saint to signify that the joker 
wins. We waits for them to return 
friends according. But I’m here to tell 
you, amigo, that the deal ain’t finished 
yet. None whatever! No! 

‘* We sees two figures at the corner— 
it is plumb dark behind us, and maybe 
the colour of a cow’s horn at the bend 
of the cafion—we sees two figures, as I 
say, and lifts up our hearts rejoicing. 

‘** Happy as two babes,’ remarks 
Bixbie all cheerful. 

‘*** Lay your eye closer on them,’ I 
says, ‘ And tell me if they really is the 
Saint and Sam?’ 

‘*“* By thunder, 
Bixbie. 

‘** Then who in thunder be they?’ 
says I. 


*** And that’s propounding riddles,’ 
says he. : 

** We waits bristling for news, and by 
and bye we gets it. ‘lhe parties we see 
begins nosing about as though they 
aimed to pick up a trail, and then they 
cuts out our cattle from the blind gully, 
and starts herding them up the cafion 
like they was their very own. We 
jumps to their game before you can 
say ‘knife!’ They are Mexican Injuns 
and therefore thieves by nature, learn- 
ing, and instincts. We-alls is hossless 
gents, as I points out, and a hossless 
gent in the South-West ain’t more than 
half what Nature intended him to be. 
Likewise, we is only heeled with six- 
shooters, and a quarter mile to run 
before getting into shooting range. 

‘““ Well, we lopes along that rotten- 
bottomed baranca, making the pace to 
our satisfaction, when we hears the tune- 
ful bang of Winchesters, and a yell like 


they ain’t!’ says 
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THE SAINT WENT TEARING UP THE CANON. 


some lead has gone home in a living 
carcass. 

‘*** Who is playing this hand?’ asked 
Bixbie, anxious on account of the Saint. 

‘** That is just what we is going to 
find out,’ says I. 

‘*We knows too much to debauch 
on to the field o’ battle too promis- 
cuous; reckoning truly that bullets is 
flying both ways. Injuning along we 
finds one greaser all spraddled out, and 
the other taking a heap of precautions 
behind a rock. 

** Bixbie looses a whoop to give his 
prey a fighting chance before shooting 
him up a whole lot. 

‘* The unknown party at the other end 
of the game gives the long yell, and we 
knows him for the Saint. Bixbie goes 
carolling into the darkness, happy as a 
lark, to fold his darling on his chest, 
leaving me to make sure that both 
greasers has succumbed beyond fear of 
revival. Which often makes a greaser 
dangerouser than he was _ before. 
Which is saying a heap! 


‘* The last question on our minds is, 
Where is Halfhung Sam during all these 
stirring times? We allows it is unlike 
him not to throw up other business when 
a fight is going on; for, though he neve; 
aims to be in front of it, he is surely 
onto the edge. 

‘* The Saint is all muzzy with his ad- 
ventures, for he allows that he has had 
one hair-breadth escape from Injuns, 
and two desperate fights subsequert. 

** * And whereat did you fight the fight 
before last?’ asks Bixbie, plumb on the 
word. 

*** Round the big corner where the 
cafion doubles back,’ says the Saint 
prompt, *‘ And I downs a party.’ 

** Bixbie peers into his face admiring 
no end. 


‘“** This is better than a stage-play!’ 
he says. 

“** That’s whatever!’ says I. 

‘** This here shorthorn is growing 
up,’ says he proudly. 

*** And that’s whatever!’ I says 
again. 
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“We turns and picks our way along 
the bottom of that sombre spot, the 
Saint’s led-pony knocking sparks off the 
stones as we go along. In a quarter 
of an hour of time we cuts the trail of 
Halfhung’s Sam’s hoss browsing loose. 
That’s strange, we thinks, and looking 
around presently discovers Halfhung 
himself all humped up and fully unco.- 
scious of passing events. 

‘** He’s gone over the range. You’ve 
shot him up. He’s your meat!’ says 
Bixbie. 

‘* The Saint goes that white his face 
hangs pale in the darkness, and his 
voice goes all weak and wambly as the 
legs of the day-old calf, when he asks 
why Sam undertakes to shoot him that 
way. We explains that Halfhung is 
executing another of his little jokes, and 
so clears up the mystery. 

The Saint is still fretting, when Bix- 
bie, who has been fingering Sam, is that 
dexterous that he extracts a grunt from 
the corpse which ain’t. 

*“* You’ve creased his head—not 
deep,’ says he, ‘‘ His wits is knocked 
out of him temporary. And I’ll take 
this opportunity, gents, of hoping that 
his bump of jocularity is sticking onto 
the end of the bullet,’ says he. 

“**T subscribes my last centous to 
them very well expressed sentiments,’ 
says I. 

** We then loads the Saint’s pony with 
Sam, and lines into camp ready to re- 
sume our interrupted smoke. Flatnosed 
Joe and Sleepy Pete has to have our 
narrityve in full when we wakes them 
up, and it is Flatnose who explains that 
there is a short-cut over the divide which 
Sam must have used when the Saint 
goes prancing round the big bend, only 
to ride full into what he makes out to be 
another ambush. 

*** TI reckoned I was surely trapped,’ 
says the Saint, loading in his grub, and 
getting happier every minute. ‘ But 
my nerves was braced up by that time, 
and I reckoned that as I had got to fig 1t 
one end or the other, I might as wet! 
take what I had got.’ 

** Which was longhorn play, and pre- 
dicated a glowing future for the boy. 





THE SHORTHORN. 


‘* © So I pumped lead into the middle, a, 
near as may be, of everything I cou!'d 
see, and dropped poor Sam!’ Which 
we-alls admits is plumb succes«ul, 
though advising him to aim lower as a 
golden rule. 

‘** T didn’t stop to count casualties, 

and was a heap undecided what to do 
next,’ he goes on. ‘I was yearning for 
friends, and the cafion was leading dead 
away from camp, so I thinks a little 
reconnoitering won’t do no_ harm. 
Keeping my eyes skinned for Injuns, | 
proceeded to the corner, when I come; 
nose to nose with my cattle. I had 
been clean forgetful of them in the midst 
of my alarms. The next thing I knows 
is that warfare has broken out again, me 
being the enemy. Whereat my at 
jumps one way with air-holes in it, aad 
I jumps the other unventilated.’ 
““*T shoots up that poor greaser by 
luck and unpremeditated, for I was firing 
to cheer myself up more than counting 
to hit anybody.’ 

‘*You-all will note that he calls his legi- 
timate foe, ‘ poor greaser,’ which denotes 
he is fresh from the East, and dont 
savey the difference between a greaser 
and a gent, or a Injun,’’ the cattle-man 
interpolated scornfully. ‘‘An Injun, 
being clean-strain aboriginal, you ex- 
pects to act Injun; but a greaser being 
he is the worst cross this here spherial 
globe can show, ain’t reaping no sym- 
pathy from white men in the South-West 
—special since the war. None what- 
ever! 

‘**T keeps shooting,’ the Saint goes 
on, with the camp-fire shining beautiful 
on his city skin, ‘to terrify my oppo- 
nents, though I could’nt see none, but 
I knows there is one left somewhere. 
And then I hears Bixbie’s yell and is 
made gratefully aware that the enemy 
is taken in the rear (as is good military 
tatics), by reinforcements arriving most 
opportune. Whereat I sounds ‘ cease 
fire,’ and collects my pony.’ 

‘“*And that is all there is to it,’’ 
Arizona Bill concluded, rising to go ‘o 
the port again and look upon the scene 
of wild and tumbled waters that was so 
new to his prarie-bred eyes. 





PERFECTLY SAFE. 


Nervous old lady, buying a ticket for 
New York: ‘‘ And is the boat upon which 
I sail on Friday perfectly safe?’’ 

Shipping clerk (gravely): ‘‘ Madam, 
I can assure you that all the time this 
ship has been in our service, and that 
covers a number of years, not once has 
she gone to the bottom.’’ 

Nervous old lady (reassured): ‘‘ Oh, 
then it will be all right, book me a cabin, 
please.’”’ 





NOT WHAT HE MEANT. 


Servant: ‘‘There’s a gentleman to see 
you On business.”’ 

Master: ‘‘ Ask him to take a chair.’’ 

Servant: ‘‘He’s taking them all, and 
the tables too. He says he comes from 
the bailiff.’ 





A REPEATED PROTEST. 


Carrie: ‘‘ He had the audacity to kiss 
me.”’ 


Her mother: ‘‘Of course, you were 
indignant ?”’ 

Carrie: ‘‘Oh, yes, mamma, every 
time.’’ 





CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
** That 
wrath.’’ 


** I suppose that is why he is choking 
with rage.” : 


man had to swallow his 


THE HUMOUR 


OF THINGS. 


THE REAL QUESTION. 


Little Bessie: ‘‘ Mamma, how’ll I 
know when I’m naughty?” 

Mother: ‘‘ Your conscience will tell 
you, dear.”’ ‘ 

Little Bessie: ‘‘ I don’t care about 
what it tells me; will it tell you?’’ 





SUSPICIOUS. 


The stranger: ‘‘ You are quite sure 
that was a marriage licence you gave 
me last month ?”’ 

The official : ‘‘ Of course. What’s the 
matter ?’’ 

The stranger: ‘‘ I’ve lived a dog’s life 
ever since.”’ 





TOO QUICK FOR HIM. 


This incident is related of a Scotch 
doctor, new to the gun, who adventured 
upon a day’s rabbit shooting. 

Chased by the ferrets, bunny was a 
quick-moving target, and the medico was 
not meeting with the success he antici- 
pated. 

‘“* Hang it all, man!’’ he exclaimed, 
impatiently, to the keeper who accom- 
panied him, ‘‘these beasts are too quick 
for me.”’ 

** Aye, doctor,’’ the pawky keeper re- 
plied ; ‘‘but ye surely didna’ expect them 
tae lie still like yer patients till ye kill 
them.’’ 
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ASK NO QUESTIONS—— 
Here is a good story told by an Ameri- 
can. The goose had been carved, and 
everybody had tasted it. It was excel- 
lent. The negro minister, who was the 
guest of honour, could not restrain his 
enthusiasm. 
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GIVE HER THE SACK. 

Mrs. Brown (whose mother has been 
visiting them for over four months): “‘ I 
don’t know what to buy mother for a 
birthday present. Do you?’’ 

Mr. Brown: ‘‘ Yes. Buy her a tra- 
velling bag.’”’ 





INDIGNANT LopGER: ‘‘ When were these eggs born, I 


should like to know.”’ 


LANDLADY: ‘‘ We don’t furnish dates with eggs, sir, only 


tea and bread and butter.”’ 


‘This is as fine a-goose as evah I 
see, Brother Williams,’’ he said to his 
host. ‘*‘ Where did you get such a fine 
goose ?’’ c 

** Well, now, parson,”’’ replied the 
carver of the goose, exhibiting great 
dignity and reticence, ‘‘ when you 
preaches a special good sermon I never 
ask you where you got it. I hopes you 
will show me the same consideration.”’ 


A DECORATIVE SCHEME. 

One day a lady with a passion for 
house-decorating was- careless enough 
to drink a glass of red ink, mistaking it 
for claret. A doctor was summoned. 

‘“My dear madam,’’ he remarked, 
when the facts had ‘been placed before 
him, ‘‘ there’s such a thing as pushing 
this rage for decorating interiors too 
far!’’ 
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FOND MOTHER (to little tot of four who has eaten a large bowl of porridge and leant 
back in his chair): ‘* My angel, what is the matter? ’’ 
Tommy: ‘* Boo-hoo—l’se lost my appetite.’’ 
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SERIOUS. 
He: ‘‘When‘shall we get married?” 
SHE: ‘‘ Oh, Harold, why do you take our engagement so seriously ?”’ 


WISHED HE HADN’T. 


*““You see,’’ he exclaimed, as he 
showed her the wishbone of the chicken, 
“* you take hold there and I take hold 
here. Then we must both make a wish 
and pull, and when it breaks, the one 
who has the bigger part of it will have 
his or her wish gratified.”’ 

‘** But I do not know what to wish 
for,’’ she protested. 

‘*Oh, you can think of something,”’ 
he said. 

‘** No, I can’t,” she replied. ‘‘ I can’t 
think of anything I want very much.”’ 

‘“* Well, I'll wish for you!” he ex- 
claimed. 

‘* You really wish for me?’’ she asked. 
‘* Well, then, there’s no use fooling with 
the old wishbone,”’ she interrupted with 
a glad smile, ‘‘ you can have me.”’ 


” 


CARRIED AWAY. 


Not a little amusement was caused at 
one of the theatres in one of the pro- 
vincial towns the other evening. A 
drama, entitled ‘‘ Under the Russian 
Flag,’’ was being presented for the first 
time, and the audience had been follow- 
ing with bated breath the thrilling ad- 
ventures of the hero, who had been 
turned out of the Russian army for sup- 
posed neglect of duty. 

A most critical point in the story had 
been reached, where the hero’s father, 
who lay dying, calls for a pen in order 
to sign a will disinheriting his son. Just 
as the pen was handed to him a girl’s 
shrill voice from the gallery exclaimed: 

** Give him another chance, mister !’’ 

Needless to say, the audience turned 
from thrill to laughter. 
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FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


FROCKS AND THRILLS. 


The small bowler shaped 
hats so fashionable just 
now are very practical 
and suitable for morning 
wear. Fashioned in navy chip straw 
and swathed with green crépe de chine 
patterned with black, this particular 
model has a short black, bushy aigrette 
placed at the extreme back and standing 
out some several inches. 

Another very pretty hat in bright 
brown pedal straw is made to fit well 
down on the head,, while a purple satin 
ribbon encircles the crown, with a spray 
of green buds on one side and two up- 
right quills of dark purple on the other. 

A third model, designed for wearing 
with a smart costume, has a sharply up- 
turned brim of slate grey satin, the crown 
being lightly draped with old rose ninon 
and the brim lined with soft black net; 
a black ostrich feather is poised on the 
left side and hangs over on to the 
shoulder. 

The round hat, tilted well over on one 
side, has quite an odd air, but the elon- 
gated and still small shape has, on the 
other hand, much distinction and not a 
little piquancy. The model which I have 
in mind was fashioned in hazel brown, 
the brim being of fine Tagal straw, and 
the soft crown of satin veiled with brown 
lace. 

For decoration, there was a motif of 
mirror velvet in cerise, placed on one 
side, and a high cerise brush aigrette. 
Black and white millinery will be more 
than ever worn this year, and some ex- 
ceedingly fetching little hats, which have 
already proved themselves to be univer- 
sally becoming, are arranged with softly 
draped crowns of snow white satin ana 
turned-up brims of black Dunstable 
straw, made in a three-cornered shape 
and finished with a black or white os- 
prey. Similar shapes are draped some- 
times with wide sash ribbon, embossed 
with a dull gold floral design. These 
ribbons are swathed closely round the 


Millinery 
Modes. 





hats, covering the crowns entirely and 
then gathered up at the back into large 
bows, which can be disposed at any 
angle most becoming to the wearer. 


Just at the moment the 
On Costumes.draped skirt is carrying 
all before it. Some 
women are wearing skirts that are 
gathered up in front, thereby making it 





A DAINTY COSTUME IN GREY SILK WHIP 
CORD. NOTE THE NEW STYLE IN 
NECKWEAR, 


several inches shorter in the centre of the 
front than at the sides, which is very 
attractive. A great number of the 
newest models are quite narrow at the 
hem, the fulness being introduced just 
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above the knees. Sometimes this ful- 
ness takes the form of a full flounce that 
hangs from the belt. The skirt with a 
simple draped effect on one side will be 
extensively worn during the warmer 
weather. 
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A PRETTY RUSSIAN EFFECT IN BRIGHTLY 
PATTERNED VOILE WITH NARROW 
VELVET EDGING. 
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The belted coat still con‘inues to be 
largely worn, although they are some- 
what shorter than before. Blue serge, 
whipcord and coarse towelling are fab- 





REFLECTIONS. 


rics which will be in great demand as the 
season advances. Buttons of all sizes 
form the chief adornment of the plainly 
tailored coat and skirt, appearing either 
down the centre of the skirt or at the 
back, and in many instances on both. 

A smart little tailor-made in sand 
coloured ratine has the skirt draped in 
long flowing lines, the folds falling 
slantwise right to the hem, which gives 
to the wearer height without any fulness 
over the hips ; the coat is cut with a wide 
panel back and has a large white em- 
broidered collar lined with cerise ninon. 

Tweed skirts chosen in small shep- 
herd’s plaid checks, in contrasts of blue, 
black, brown or grey with white, will be 
worn with coats carried out in faced 
cloth chosen to match the colour seen 
in the check, and very often arranged 
with a collar, cuffs and pocket flaps in 
the checked material. There seems to 
be a positive craze just now for coats and 
skirts in shot whipcord decorated. with 
shaded buttons to match; very pretty 
and effective is a costume in this fabric 
in purple and dark green, with a line of 
shaded enamel buttons from the neck of 
the coat, which is made curate fashion, 
to the hem of the narrow skirt. 


Sashes are extremely 
Accessories. prominent on the latest 
dresses; they are seen 
on the simple little morning frocks made 
of soft cotton crépe, on the smart after- 
noon gowns, and the one-piece visiting 
gowns made in Moire or sponge cloth. 
The sashes for morning frocks are in 
many cases of the same material as that 
of the dress, if not of the same colour- 
ing. A very pretty way of putting them 
on is to fold the length of cotton crépe 
several times until it is narrow enough 
to be run through straps placed at inter- 
vals upon the waistband. Or the sash is 
drawn loosely about the waist, and 
either knotted or crossed at the centre or 
left at the back. The ends are hand-em- 
broidered in a long stitch with heavy 
cotton, and finished with a cotton ball 
fringe. A pretty touch of colour may be 
given to a pale grey cloth dress by means 
of a waistbelt of burnt orange velvet or 
satin. 
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Very lovely are the 
The Lace heavy lace blouses which 
Vogue. are again so modish, 
Cluny, Irish crochet and 
Bruges are to be seen in a deep cream 
shade. A model that is a combination of 
Irish and Cluny is made in the magyar 
fashion with long, tightly fitting sleeves, 
and given a very chic touch by a lining 
of mousseline in a bright shade of violet. 
Tiny buttons in violet glass, arranged in 
a ring design, decorated one side of the 
blouse. 


Another model is developed in guipure 
lace with half sleeves of dark navy glacé 
silk. Many blouses of soft satin are 
given a pretty lace fichu by way of adorn- 
ment. ll kinds of lace are being 
pressed into service for the making of 
these fichus, including Limerick, Honi- 
ton and Maltese. Lace in many in- 
stances forms the skirt part of frocks de- 
signed for smart evening wear. Fine 
shadow lace, which is quite inexpensive, 
is being used a good deal for trimming 
Princess petticoats in Jap silk. 


The tiniest of mites are 
Baby being provided with a 
Fashions. round Dutch bonnet, 
embroidered in soft floss 
silk, with rosebuds or daisies— 
representing the only touch of 
colour in an _ all-white scheme. 
For best occasions, the newest 
bonnets are those of embroidered filet or 
crochet over soft stretched white satin, 
with a soft billowy lining of ninon next 
the face. Pipings and cordings are to 
be seen, on all the new models, and both 
baby girls’ bonnets and the little round 
hats for boys are decorated with row 
upon row of cording. Later on when 
the warmer weather comes little hats and 
bonnets of fine French muslin, trimmed 
with rows of narrow val lace and pale 
tinted ribbons, will be worn. The tightly- 
fitting bonnet of soft white silk is a 
happy choice for a baby girl, as all it 
needs in the way of adornment is a strip 
of lace insertion to go round the front, 
and some white silk ribbon strings. 
White pique coats, made quite plainly, 
look effective with these bonnets. 








A SMART COAT AND SKIRT IN GREY WHIP 
CORD, FOR THE SPRING. 
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A Pretty There are many points in 
Wedding Gownthis dainty bridal robe 
that were much admired ; 
the fabric chosen was of ivory satin 
draped with silver spotted ninon.. The 
drapery was full at either hip, and at the 
left side the material formed a short, 
round train. Instead of the effect of the 
slit with no underrobe, which is having 
such a vogue, there was a petticoat of 
washing silk trimmed with a fine pleated 
net frill, showing right in front. The 
satin was brought up in a point to the 
middle of the corsage, and met by a top 
of Macramé lace, which also formed the 
sleeves. A low collar of the lace finished 
it at the throat, and two tiny frills of 
Macramé lace were arranged to meet the 
pointed satin, from either shoulder. 
The train was of ivory satin lined with 
crystal net, and it hung from the shoul- 
ders, having one side hedged with soft 
white swansdown and the other side out- 
lined with pearls. A Macramé lace cap 


was worn, to which was attached a fine 
old veil. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW. 


To Remove the Rub the article affected 
Odour of Fish with a piece of tissue 
from Silver. paper upon which a 

little butter has been 
placed, and it will be found that the un- 


pleasant odour of fish has entirely disap- . 


peared. 


How to Make Crumple the paper lightly 
Fires Burn. into masses the size of 

the fist, and with them 
cover the bottom of the grate. Then 
build the wood in a wide cone, wigwam 
fashion, resting against the back of the 


grate. Add coal all round in small 
pieces. 


How to Wash Soak overnight in a solu- 
White Lace tion made with two 
Veils. ounces of white castile 
soap disoslved in a quart of water. Next 
day wash carefully. 
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IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 
First wash the hair with 
the yolk of an egg 
beaten up in warm water 
and then rinse well in 
camomile tea, allowing 
the hair to remain wet 
for a quarter of an hour before drying 
it, and finish by using warm towels. 
The head should then be massaged well 
with the tips of the fingers until the 
skin fairly glows. The hair should be 
shampooed with this mixture at least 
once a month. 


A Good 
Shampoo for 
Tinting the 
Tresses. 


Melt one ounce of sper- 
An Excellent maceti ointment with fif- 
Lip Salve. teen grains of alkanet 
root in a jar placed in- 
side a pan of boiling water. The oint- 
ment should then be a deep rose colour, 
and must be passed through a coarse 
strainer. When slightly cooled, stir in 
fifteen grains of balsam of Peru; let the 
ointment settle a little, then pour off the 
clear portion and add five drops of oil 
of clove. 





OUR HOME COOK. 

Mince some cold boiled 
Tongue Toast. tongue finely, and season 

with salt, pepper, minced 
parsley and a little ketchup. Moisten 
with a little stock in boiling water and 
the yolk of an egg, put in a little mi‘k, 
and heat all gently in a Small lined 
saucepan. Spread on squares of hot, 
buttered toast, and sprinkle over each 
square a little minced parsley. 

Ingredients: Half a 
Steamed Roly pound of flour, a quarter 
Poly Pudding. of a pound of suet, half 

a teaspoonful of baking 
powder, a pinch of salt, and some apri- 
cot jam. Mix all the dry ingredients to- 
gether, chopping the suet very fine. 
Then make it into a stiff paste with cold 
water, and roll it out about a quarter of 
an inch thick. Grease a basin, then cut 
a round of pastry to fit the bottom of the 
basin. Now put in a teaspoonful of 
jam, then another layer of pastry and 
jam, and repeat the layers until the 
materials are used up. Cover the pud- 
ding with a greased paper, and steam 
‘it-for one hour and a half to two hours. 
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A Pleasant Way to Health 


No Special Diet—no drugs—no loss of time— 


just a glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


ENO’S 
‘FRUIT ari 
SALT’ == 


This is 





the 


BEFORE BREAKFAST. natural way. 





This well-known standard aperient gently stimulates the liver, the body’s filter. 
With this important organ working properly the blood becomes pure, the 
nerves normal, the impoverished tissues restored. Sound refreshing sleep, 
a clear brain, a hearty appetite, and a good digestion are sure to follow. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 
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The New No. 12 Visible Model 


HAMMOND Typewriter 


This is the only STANDARD 
machine on which can be writ- 
ten any LANGUAGE in any 
style of TYPE, beside which, 
Perfect Alignment, Any Width 
of Paper and Uniform Impres- 
sion are exclusive HAMMOND 
features. 


We have a few Re-built Machines, guaranteed 
Ideal or Universal roar £11 10s. Od. 


MACHINES SUPPLIED ON INSTALMENT SYSTEM IF DESIRED. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue and Specimen of work 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


LONDON BRANCH: 50, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. = _ SEER ¢ <, Alien 
Square. LIVERPOOL, 17, The Temple, Dale Street. 
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